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Introduction 


This Statement is a report to Ontarians on actions to 
renew the province’s economy and get Ontario back 
to work. 


The people of Ontario have asked us to take on an 
important job: restoring confidence in this province as 
a place to live, to work, and to do business. 


The plan | am introducing today is an essential part of 
our program to renew Ontario. 


e Ontarians want jobs. 


¢ They want to see a more secure and prosperous 
future for their province and their children. 


¢ They want to see businesses that create new jobs 
and opportunities here at home while competing for 
markets around the world. 


¢ They want an economy that is freed from the 
burdens of red tape and overtaxation — where 
individuals have the opportunity and the means to 
set goals for themselves and for their communities. 


e They want a sound and affordable health care 
system, and schools where children learn. 


¢ They want their government to focus on the 
services that Ontarians value most — to deliver 
those services as efficiently as possible — and to 
make changes when changes are needed. 


Our Government is committed to creating an Ontario 
of opportunity rather than dependence, where 
genuine need is met with compassion and support, 
and where government Is a partner in change rather 
than an obstacle. 


Since taking office my colleagues and | have had to 
adjust to the reality of a fiscal situation that was worse 
than previously disclosed. We have faced an 
economic downturn that the forecasters did not 
predict. 
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Renewing Ontario’s 
economy and getting 
Ontario back to work 
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Listening to 
Ontarians 


Getting out from 
under the burden of 
rising interest costs 


Overspending, high 
taxes and deficit 
financing do not 

create 
lasting jobs 


We have listened — and will continue to listen — to 
constructive advice from Ontarians on how to meet 
our Government's objectives in the face of changing 
circumstances. Some of that advice is reflected in 
today’s Statement. 


Yet even as we adapt to changing circumstances, we 
remain committed to the objectives that Ontarians 
have asked us to pursue. 


To achieve these objectives, we must get Ontario out 
from under the burden of rising interest costs. That’s 
why we are committed to stopping government 
overspending. That’s why we are taking other steps 
to encourage people and businesses to invest here 
and to create worthwhile jobs. 


The size of our debt, and the interest we pay on it, 
mean we have to act quickly. 


The root of our debt problem is government 
overspending. As a result of the fiscal situation we 
inherited, currently the government spends 

$1 million an hour more than it receives in revenues. 


We are determined to stop that. 


In the last 10 years government spending has almost 
doubled, while the accumulated debt has almost 
tripled. What do the people of Ontario have to show 
for it? Fewer jobs today than in 1989, higher 
unemployment and nearly three times as many 
people on social assistance as 10 years ago. 


The experience of the past decade shows that 
overspending, high taxes and deficit financing do not 
create lasting jobs. In fact, they are barriers to job 
creation. 


Over the past decade, previous governments 
financed some of their overspending by raising taxes. 
They raised taxes 65 times during those 10 years. 
Ontario’s personal income-tax rates are now among 
the highest in North America. 


But these high taxes were not enough to cover 
government overspending. And so previous 
governments borrowed to fill the gap. 


In the past 10 years our provincial debt has almost 
tripled. Soon, it will exceed $100 billion. This year, 
we will pay close to $9 billion in interest costs on that 
debt. This is more than what the Province spends on 
hospitals, and more than we spend on all levels of 
education. !n fact, it is about as much as it cost to run 
the entire government in 1975. 
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$20.4 billion 


Costs avoided by 
<= Ontario's Balanced ——> 
Budget Plan 


TOTAL PER PERSON 


$8.8 billion 


$3.8 billion | 
$2.8 billion : 


1985-86 1990-91 1995-96 2000-01 1985-86 1990-91 1995-96 2000-01 
Note: Data on a modified cash basis 


Having to pay this much interest is crippling today, 
and unsustainable tomorrow. 


Right now our interest bill translates into almost $800 
a year from each of us -- from every man, woman and 
child in the province. If interest costs continue to 
grow at the rate of the past five years, they will cost 
each of us about $1700 a year by the end of the 
decade. That's a total of about $20 billion a year. 
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Rethinking 
government 


Signs of renewed 
economic growth 


We cannot allow that to happen. If Ontarians had to 
pay $20 billion a year just in interest costs, we could 
not possibly afford to educate our young people, take 
care of the sick and elderly, and protect our 
communities. 


Six provinces have brought their interest costs under 
control by balancing their budgets this year. But not 
Ontario. 


The only way to stop the growth of interest costs is to 
stop government overspending. 


To do so means rethinking which services 
government should provide, and how it should 
provide them. We need to focus government 
spending on the services we value the most. And we 
need to restructure government and its agencies so 
that services provide better value for every tax dollar. 


A Climate for Job Creation 


Making government more affordable and more 
efficient is not just good for our finances. It’s good for 
jobs too. 


| am releasing today an economic paper that 
provides the economic context for the coming year. 


Ontario is emerging from the recession that took 
place in the first half of 1995. We now see signs of 
renewed economic growth. Exports are rising. 
Consumer spending has begun to increase. 


Our projections for future years — which are 
deliberately cautious, and in fact are lower than the 
consensus of other forecasters — show that the 
Ontario economy will continue to strengthen. In real 
terms, it is projected to grow by 2.1 per cent in 1995, 
2.3 per cent in 1996 and 3.1 per cent in 1997. 
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Inflation is projected to remain low, averaging below 
two per cent. Following a net increase of 72,000 jobs 
in 1995, employment is projected to rise by 81,000 
jobs in 1996 and 100,000 jobs in 1997. 


This economic outlook is prudent for planning Creating an 

purposes. But Ontarians deserve better. environment that 

For the past five years, our economy has not supports jon cteatlon 
performed as well as those of the rest of Canada and 
the United States. While our export industries have 
expanded, household spending has been weak. Too 
many Ontarians are out of work. We have fewer 
people working today than in 1989. 


Impact of Tax Changes since 1985 
on Earned Disposable Income per Employed Worker 
1986 $ 
25,000 25,000 


24,500 


24,000 — 


Without Federal 
PIT, CPP & UI 

Changes WitHout 

Ontario PIT 

Changes Actual 


23,500 


23,000 


22,500 + = + —= —S$ + — +—— —— + 
1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 


Even Ontarians who are working have seen their 
standard of living fall. In real inflation-adjusted terms, 
the take-home pay of the average Ontario worker is 
lower today than in 1985. That is 10 years without a 
pay increase. 


One of the major reasons why Ontarians are seeing 
less in their paycheques is the increase in Ontario’s 
personal income-tax rates. Ontario’s income tax was 
hiked 11 times during the last decade. People who 
work every day to support their families have seen 
more and more of their hard-earned dollars go to pay 
higher and higher taxes. 
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Leaving more money 
in the hands of 
taxpayers 


Boosting job creation 
through lower taxes 
and less red tape 


Middle-income families, and those with modest 
incomes, have been especially hard-hit by cuts in their 
take-home pay. 


Ontarians deserve better. They deserve a plan that 
supports job creation. They deserve a plan that will 
stimulate the economy by leaving more money in the 
hands of hardworking, law-abiding, taxpaying 
Ontarians. 


For too many years, the tax and regulatory 
environment in Ontario has frustrated job creation. 


¢ High personal income taxes have taken money out 
of consumers’ pockets, and have discouraged small 
businesses from investing and hiring. 


¢ Payroll taxes like the Employer Health Tax and 
workers’ compensation premiums have also worked 
against job creation. So have artificially high 
minimum wages, legislated job quotas and other 
government intrusions. 


¢ Uncompetitive income tax rates have made it 
difficult for firms to attract and retain the highly 
mobile and highly skilled workers who are key to 
competing successfully. 


As a result, our entire economy has suffered. Despite 
a growing population, today there are fewer Ontarians 
employed than there were six years ago. 


The Ontario economy can do much better. And if we 
set the right course, | believe it will. 


e Lower taxes, coupled with lower interest rates and 
continued low inflation, will return more dollars to 
Ontario consumers. Their spending and saving will 
provide a direct boost to private-sector job creation 
in this province. 


e¢ Reducing the burden of government regulation and 
restoring the balance in labour-management 
relations will help businesses — especially small 
businesses — create jobs. Already our Government 


has taken action, by repealing Bill 40, freezing 
average assessments for workers’ compensation, 
introducing legislation to abolish the annual 
corporate filing fee, repealing job quotas, and 


freezing average Ontario Hydro rates for five years. 


¢ As promised in the Throne Speech, today we are 
launching a 12-month review of all regulations 
affecting business. Mr. Frank Sheehan, the 
member for Lincoln, will lead this government 
initiative and will report directly to the Cabinet. By 
cutting red tape and eliminating any regulation of 
business that cannot be justified, the Red- Tape 
Review Commission will remove barriers to growth, 
promote economic prosperity, and create jobs. 


e And by restructuring and streamlining government 
— providing the services that Ontarians value most, 
at a more affordable cost — we will end the job- 


killing effects of high deficits and high interest costs. 


Actions to Introduce an Open and 
Realistic Financial Plan 


The first step towards a more affordable and efficient 
government is to have a realistic financial plan — a 
plan that Ontarians can understand and in which they 
can have confidence. 


In July our Government established the Ontario 
Financial Review Commission. | asked them to look 
at ways to restore confidence and credibility to the 
Province’s financial reporting and planning practices, 
which in my opinion have been confusing and 
sometimes unrealistic. 


The Commission’s report offers a new vision of how 
government should operate. It says that government 
should stop focusing on process, and instead set its 
sights on constant improvement in performance. 
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Restoring confidence 
in Ontario’s financial 
reporting 
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Putting an end to the 
practice of keeping 
“two sets of books” 


Disclosure of public 
sector salaries 


As the Commissioners noted, some of their 
recommendations will require time to implement or 
should involve discussion by members of the 
Legislature. But | have already decided to act on 
several of the Commission’s most important 
recommendations: 


e The Commission said the Province should adopt a 
single set of financial reporting standards for all of 
its budgetary reports and updates — using the stand- 
ards set by the Public Sector Accounting and 
Auditing Board (PSAAB). | am doing so, effective 
today. | am ending the previous government’s 
practice of keeping “two sets of books.” 


e The Commission said the government should adopt 
a prudent planning framework, using cautious fore- 
casting, to be sure that deficit targets are met. The 
plan | am outlining today does exactly that. 


¢ The Commission recommended that the govern- 
ment set out three-year deficit targets and provide a 
longer-term view of its targets for deficit and debt 
reduction. | agree — and in fact, today | am going 
further than this by providing deficit targets for the 
next five years. 


¢ The Commission said our budgeting should include 
a contingency fund to cushion against unforeseen 
economic changes. | will do so starting with the 
1996 Budget. 


In taking these steps immediately, | want Ontarians to 
have confidence that their government’s financial 
planning is open, realistic and credible. | will further 
address the Commission’s recommendations in the 
spring of next year. 


As an additional step towards open and accountable 
government, | announced last week that we will 
require full public disclosure of salaries and benefits 
paid to senior employees in the public sector, starting 
with salaries for the 1995 calendar year. Taxpayers 
will have access to compensation data for each public 
sector employee who receives an annual salary of at 


least $100,000 in a calendar year — including 
employees of the civil service, hospitals, universities, 
colleges, school boards, municipalities and 
government agencies. 


On taking office we found that the former government 
had chosen not to secure the necessary legislative 
authority for several tax measures announced in 1993 
and 1994, even though those measures were 
implemented and have been in place for up to two 
and one-half years. They affect taxpayers, primarily 
corporations, who have been filing returns while 
expecting in good faith that the government would 
introduce the appropriate legislation. This situation is 
not acceptable and must be corrected. 


To resolve this, | will introduce legislation to authorize 
formally these measures that the previous 
government implemented without seeking the 
necessary legislative sanction in a timely way. Details 
are provided in an attachment to today’s Statement. 


A Financial Plan for 1995-96 


Let me turn to our financial plan for the current fiscal 
year. 


Last June 26, our Government inherited spending that 
was out of control. On a cash accounting basis, we 
faced a potential deficit of $10.6 billion — with an 
outlook for even higher annual deficits for the 
foreseeable future. 


On July 21, we took immediate action to reduce 
spending by $1.9 billion in this year alone. 
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Clean-up of 1993 and 
1994 tax legislation 
announced by former 
government 
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A new financial 
reporting standard 
for Ontario 
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With these actions in place, our 1995-96 deficit 
remains on track at $8.7 billion on a cash accounting 
basis. That is $1.9 billion lower than the potential 
deficit we inherited five months ago. 


1995-96 Deficit Outlook 


($ millions) 
Potential 
outlook as July 21 Current 
of June 26 Outlook Plan 
Cash Basis 10,595 8,711 8,696 
PSAAB Basis 11,188 9,323 9,308 


Using the Province’s new accounting basis, the deficit 
target for 1995-96 is $9.3 billion. That again is $1.9 
billion lower than the potential deficit we inherited, 
which was $11.2 billion on a PSAAB basis. 


This new accounting recognizes a number of 
revenues and expenditures that are not new, but that 
historically have not been shown as part of the 
Province’s budget — for example, the expenses of 
certain Crown corporations and agencies, the cost of 
pension liabilities, and the full cost of public debt 
interest incurred each year. 


In addition, under the Province’s new accounting, this 
year’s deficit will reflect certain investments made by 
former governments that have not yet been written off, 
and accrual adjustments such as provisions for loan 
losses from the Ontario Student Assistance Program 
and the Ontario Development Corporations. It will 
also include any one-time costs incurred when 
programs are cancelled, and any commitments to 
severance payments that are made this year. These 
items will be added to the planned deficit target of 
$9.3 billion once their amount has been determined. 


By converting to the PSAAB financial reporting 
standard, we are giving Ontarians a fuller and more 
realistic picture of the financial problems that their 
government has been experiencing for many years. 
That is an essential first step towards dealing with our 
problems while protecting Ontario’s taxpayers. 


Actions to Provide Affordable 
Services, Protect Taxpayers and 
Balance the Budget 


The best taxpayer protection is a balanced budget. 


Having taken these first major steps to put the 
Province’s financial reporting in order, | am setting out 
today a Balanced Budget Plan for Ontario. 


Ontario's Balanced Budget Plan 


$ billions 


12 11.2 = 


Reduced since 

—a— June 26 An open and realistic financial plan, with 

- accounting practices based on adoption of 
PSAAB guidelines 


- realistic and prudent forecasting 
- an annual contingency reserve to accommodate 
unforeseen events 
BALANCED 
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This plan is based on the deficit reduction targets for 
the next five years that we provided in the Common 
Sense Revolution. 


Even though our reported deficit this year will be $600 
million higher under our new accounting system, we 
have not changed our plan to balance the budget, and 
we have not changed the balanced budget targets 
that will get us there. We said we would do it — and 
we are doing it. 
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The best taxpayer 
protection --a 
balanced budget for 
Ontario 
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Bringing spending 
under control 


With this plan in place, Ontario will have a balanced 
budget in five years. 


Balancing the budget will not be easy, but it is 
essential. 


e It will help get Ontario’s public debt interest costs 
under control. 


e And it will protect taxpayers from never-ending tax 
increases. 


On behalf of all taxpayers, let me say clearly: 
Ontarians have had enough of high personal income 
taxes. 


That’s true for Ontario’s income taxes — and it is true 

for the federal government’s as well. It is time for both 
levels of government to reduce the burden of personal 
income taxes and help the economy create more jobs. 


Balancing the budget means we must rethink how 
governments and government agencies at all levels 
do business. 


Since taking office my colleagues and | have begun a 
thorough review of every area of government 
spending. That means reviewing literally hundreds of 
government spending programs. 


For every program we are asking, is it in the public 
interest? Does it help or hinder job creation? Is it fair 
and equitable? And is it well managed? 


We have identified areas where government can 
spend less through smarter management. And we 
have identified areas where, in my opinion, there is 
simply no reason for government to be spending at 
all. 


Governments have tried to be all things to all people. 
For example, should the Province of Ontario have 
signed an agreement in June of this year to provide a 
$5.5 million research grant to the Ontario Federation 
of Labour? To serve people properly, governments 
must focus on priorities. 


We have not yet finished our review. But we have 
already agreed on the following new measures to cut 
spending next year by focusing on what is important 
to Ontarians. 


We will begin by putting our own house in order. The 
Government will ask the Legislature to approve 
funding reductions averaging at least 20 per cent next 
year for offices of the Legislature. This measure will 
save at least $27 million annually. 


We are setting cost reduction goals that will aim to 
reduce the cost of internal government administration 
by 33 per cent by the end of 1997-98 — saving $300 
million annually. Already we have taken action to 
save $23 million this year. Over the next two years, 
we will cut costs further in every ministry through 
better management and reduced overlap and 
duplication. For example: 


e¢ Almost every one of the government’s 18 ministries 
has its own financial data system, its own informa- 
tion technology system, and its own personnel 
database. We will determine how to consolidate 
these systems to reduce duplication and save 
taxpayers money. 


¢ We will create partnerships with private businesses 
and open our administrative operations to outside 
competition, where this can save taxpayers money. 
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Reducing funding for 
offices of the 
Legislature 


Reducing 
government 
administration costs 
and improving 
efficiency 
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Restructuring The Government has set a target of cutting other 
government internal spending by an average of 33 per cent, to 
operations to achieve an annual saving of $1.1 billion by the end of 


reduce costs TES 

We will do so by restructuring, closing some 
operations, and making other operations more 
efficient. Some immediate examples: 


e Funding for land registry offices will be cut to reflect 
reduced workloads, saving $2 million next year and 
an additional $2 million in 1997-98. 


¢ Overhead costs in the Ministry of Economic Devel- 
opment, Trade and Tourism will be cut by $10 
million annually as business assistance programs 
are terminated. 


e¢ The Ministry of Finance will develop a comprehen- 
sive plan to reduce abuse of the tax system and 
improve overall tax compliance. Taxpayers who 
abide by the law should not subsidize those who 
break the law. As a first step, 50 positions from 
within the ministry will be reallocated to tax 


auditing. 
Cutting As promised in the Common Sense Revolution, the 
$230 million in Government will permanently cut $230 million in 
hand-outs grants and loans to business in 1996-97. To help 
to business achieve these savings, over 30 programs across six 


ministries will be ended. The Government will take 
immediate steps to phase down the operations of the 
Ontario Development Corporations in respect of new 
loans and loan guarantees. 


This Government will support business by providing a 
positive business climate, with competitive taxes, 
responsible fiscal management, and fewer barriers to 
investment and growth. 


Reducing funding for The Government has set a target of reducing funding 
agencies, boards and for agencies, boards and commissions by 28 per 
commissions cent, to achieve an annual saving of $220 million a 


year by the end of 1997-98. To date we have made 
the following decisions: 
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¢ The operating subsidy for the Ontario Northland 
Transportation Commission will be reduced by 
$6 million next year and by an additional $4 million 
in 1997-98. 


e Funding for the Ontario Arts Council will be reduced 
from current levels by 19 per cent in 1996-97. 


e Funding for the Ontario Science Centre, Science 
North, the Royal Ontario Museum, the Art Gallery of 
Ontario, the McMichael Canadian Art Collection and 
the Royal Botanical Gardens will be reduced from 
current levels by an average of seven per cent next 
year. 


e Funding for CURT-FM, the government-funded 
radio station, will be eliminated next year, saving 
over $1 million. 


¢ Funding for the Ontario Energy Board, the Niagara 
Escarpment Commission, the Environmental 
Appeal Board and the Environmental 
Compensation Corporation will be reduced by an 
average of 15 per cent next year, saving over $1 
million. 


As promised in the Throne Speech, the Management 
Board of Cabinet will undertake a detailed review of 
agencies, boards and commissions. Mr. Bob Wood, 
the parliamentary assistant to the Chair of 
Management Board, will lead this initiative. 


We have set a goal of cutting total funding for 
government grants by 28 per cent over the next two 
years, saving $1.4 billion annually by the end of 1997- 
98. Already we have decided on the following 
reductions: 


¢ The Jobs Ontario Community Action program will 
be terminated, saving $82 million next year and $88 
million in 1997-98. This program was badly 
designed, objectives were unclear, and oversight 
and cost-control requirements were inadequate. 
The Provincial Auditor has also criticized this 
program extensively in his recent report. 


e An array of environmental and energy grants will be 
eliminated, saving $24 million next year. 
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Cutting government 
grants 
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$2.2 billion reduction 
in federal support 


Working with major 
transfer partners to 
restructure 


¢ Capital subsidies for GO Transit will be reduced by 
$20 million annually. 


¢ Grants to municipal airports will be reduced by $4 
million next year and by an additional $5 million in 
1997-98. 


e Grants provided by the Ministry of Citizenship, 
Culture and Recreation to cultural organizations, 
including arts and heritage groups, local festivals, 
library agencies and funding for community 
information centres, will be reduced or eliminated to 
achieve an average saving of 18 per cent from 
current levels. This measure will save $5 million 
next year. 


¢ Grants for sports and recreation groups and 
associations will be reduced by an average of 
15 per cent from current levels, saving $3 million 
annually beginning in 1996-97. 


The actions | have outlined, coupled with the ongoing 
savings from measures announced in July and further 
decisions to be taken during the Estimates process, 
will mean significant reductions in government 
spending in the next two years. But they are not 
enough. 


Almost 70 per cent of the Government’s total spending 
is transferred to agencies and individuals outside of 
government — including municipalities, school boards, 
universities, colleges, hospitals, and many smaller 
agencies. 


Ontarians will be aware that the federal government’s 
support for some of the largest transfer programs is 
declining. Over the next two years, federal 
contributions to Ontario for health, higher education 
and social services will decline by $2.2 billion from this 
year’s level. 


In recent weeks | have met with leaders from our 
major transfer partners. They impressed on me the 
need for action. They told me that, just as the 
government is restructuring internally, their institutions 
are restructuring as well — focusing on the services 


that Ontarians value most, and finding ways to 
provide those services more affordably. They told me 
they need additional tools to assist them in their 
restructuring efforts. 


To help them prepare, today we are giving our 
transfer partners early notice of transfer levels for 
1996-97. And we are giving them additional flexibility 
to introduce innovative solutions that will help them 
meet the challenge. 


In response to requests from groups representing our 
major transfer partners, | will introduce legislation to 
guide interest arbitration awards. These guidelines 
are intended to ensure that arbitrated wage 
settlements are in step with the province’s fiscal 
situation and with our transfer partners’ ability to pay. 


Municipalities have asked for greater flexibility to set 
priorities and to restructure. 


e To assist them, we will convert three existing pro- 
grams into a single block fund — the Ontario Munici- 
pal Support Program. This new arrangement will 
free municipalities to pursue innovation by eliminat- 
ing the restrictions of current programs. 


e They have also asked the Province for flexibility to 
help reduce overlap and duplication among 
municipalities and between upper- and lower-tier 
municipalities. We will give them that flexibility. 


e They have asked the Province to reduce barriers 
that prevent them from offering services on a cost- 
recovery basis. We will reduce those barriers. 


Funding for the Ontario Municipal Support Program 
will total $1.0 billion in 1996-97. This is a reduction of 
$290 million from current levels, equal to two per cent 
of municipalities’ current total revenues of 
approximately $16.8 billion. The distribution of the 
block grant will be designed to make spending 
reductions fair for municipalities. 
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interest arbitrators 


A new block fund for 
municipalities 
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Excellence in 
classroom education 


The Government believes that, by using the tools and 
flexibility for which they have asked, municipalities 
can adjust to these reductions by restructuring their 
operations, and without increasing local taxes. 


In 1997-98 funding for the Ontario Municipal Support 
Program will total $736 million. That is a reduction of 
$262 million, equivalent to another two per cent of 
municipalities’ current spending. 


Grants for municipal recycling will be phased out over 
two years. Operating grants to municipal public 
libraries will be reduced by $6 million next year and 
an additional $6 million in 1997-98. 


Operating funding for conservation authorities will be 
reduced from $18 million this year to $10 million in 
1997-98, and capital grants will be phased out. 


Provincial support for the operation of municipal 
transit will be reduced from $242 million this year to 
$218 million next year. Funding of $194 million will 
be provided in 1997-98. Funding to municipalities for 
specialized transit services for people with disabilities 
will be maintained at current levels. 


These measures create the opportunity for local 
governments to become more streamlined, more 
autonomous, more accountable to the local 
ratepayer, and less expensive. Ontarians expect to 
see their local governments work better and cost 
less. 


Our Government is committed to ensuring that a 
larger share of the education dollar goes to the 
classroom, preparing Ontario’s students for the 
future. 


Our school system is well funded. In fact, Ontario’s 
school system cost 10 per cent more per pupil than 
the average of the other provinces in 1994-95. That’s 
$1.3 billion a year in extra spending. But even with 
this level of spending, Ontarians do not have the 
school system they want: 


¢ Our schools should be providing students with 
greater equality of opportunity — through funding 
that is shared fairly across the province. 


e Parents should have more effective opportunities to 
become involved in their children’s education, 
through local school councils. 


¢ Parents should be able to see what their children 
are learning, through tests that measure results 
against clear standards. 


¢ The importance of good teaching should be recog- 
nized throughout the school system. 


e And our schools ought to be making more effective 
use of new technologies to educate students better 
and to manage more productively. 


Over the coming year, the Minister of Education and 
Training will work with the education community to 
make the school system more effective, more 
equitable, more accountable and less expensive. 


¢ We will ask school boards to take every reasonable 
step to cut costs outside the classroom. These 
costs now account for at least 30 cents of every 
education dollar. 


¢ We will work with school boards, teachers and 
parents to improve productivity in the schools. 


¢ We will continue to work with the education commu- 
nity on a new financing formula that will distribute 
school funding more equitably. 


As set out in the Common Sense Revolution, next 
year we will reduce transfers to school boards by 
$400 million. This figure is equal to three per cent of 
the $13.8 billion total cost of operating Ontario’s 
schools. 


The Ministry of Education and Training will ensure 
that this reduction is equitably achieved. The 
Government fully expects boards to meet this 
reduction by cutting costs outside the classroom, and 
without increasing the tax burden on local ratepayers. 
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Setting goals for 
universities 
and colleges 


Reductions in transfers to school boards for 1997-98 
will be announced as early as possible next year. 


In 1996-97, transfers to universities will be $1.5 
billion, a reduction of $280 million. Transfers to 
colleges will be $689 million, a reduction of $120 
million. The total reduction in provincial funding for 
post-secondary education will be $400 million — 
equivalent to seven per cent of total expenditures by 
colleges and universities in Ontario. 


Tuition fees for colleges will increase by 15 per cent 
and universities will be able to increase tuition fees by 
10 per cent. University tuition will be further 
deregulated by allowing universities the discretion to 
increase fees by an additional 10 per cent. The 
Ministry of Education and Training will work with 
colleges and universities to deregulate foreign student 
tuition fees as quickly as possible. Institutions will be 
required to set aside 10 per cent of any new revenues 
from tuition increases for the purpose of providing 
assistance to students in financial need. 


As promised in the Common Sense Revolution, the 
Government is now pursuing a review of the current 
student assistance program. Ontario will seek the 
federal government’s assistance to develop a student 
aid plan in which repayments reflect income after 
graduation. 


The Minister of Education and Training will release a 
discussion paper in the new year on future goals for 
Ontario’s colleges and universities. The paper will 
address issues such as student and provincial shares 
of post-secondary funding, accessibility, and program 
rationalization and co-operation. A four- to six-month 
consultation process will be undertaken to assist in 
developing a new framework for government policy 
on post-secondary education. The Minister of 
Education and Training will provide further details 
shortly. 
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Despite the need to reduce overall spending, our Protecting health 
Government remains committed to protecting our care funding 
health care budget. 


Yet this is not a commitment to maintain the status 
quo. We need to find savings in some areas in order 
to meet new needs in other areas — for example, to 
provide new technologies, to reduce waiting lists, and 
to meet the needs of an aging population. 


By acting to reduce spending on some health 
programs and reinvest in others, we will ensure that 
total health care spending at the end of our term of 
office is protected at no less than $17.4 billion — the 
same level as when the Common Sense Revolution 
was published. 


Already our Government is taking steps to reinvest 
health dollars where they are needed most: 


¢ An extra $25 milion is being reinvested in kidney 
dialysis services. 


¢ $15.5 million is being reinvested in expanding 
emergency paramedic services, providing 
advanced training to almost 400 paramedics across 
the province. 


¢ OHIP coverage for out-of-country emergency 
services has been restored. 


¢ We are planning to reinvest additional funds to 
permit patients with acquired brain injuries to be 
treated here in Ontario, rather than in the United 
States. 


e And extra funding will be reinvested to expand 
immunization programs. The Minister of Health will 
provide further details. 


In the Throne Speech we identified other priority 
areas for reinvestment. We need to improve access 
to care for Northern and rural Ontarians who face the 
reduction or loss of hospital emergency room 
coverage. We will do more to coordinate, streamline 
and better integrate the delivery of cancer care 
services. 
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To make these reinvestments possible, we must 
begin by finding additional savings in the existing 
health care budget. Institutions must restructure, and 
programs must be redesigned to provide better value. 


When it comes to restructuring, Ontario’s hospitals 
have been leading by example. They are treating 
more patients each year. They are redirecting more 
dollars to front-line patient care, and providing the 
type of care that is most appropriate to each patient. 


Yet hospitals must continue to restructure. The 
former government closed 6,700 acute-care beds 
over the past five years. That is the equivalent of 30 
medium-sized hospitals. But since no hospital was 
ever closed, this has left a hospital system that is in 
many ways inefficient and hard to manage. 


Like all of Ontario’s public institutions, hospitals must 
continue to make improvements in providing services 
efficiently, effectively and economically. 


To have the flexibility to meet priority health care 
needs, the Government will redirect funds from 
hospital transfer payments. We will provide hospitals 
with a three-year funding plan, just as they asked, so 
they can plan for the future with certainty. And we will 
give them the tools they have asked for in order to 
adapt. 


Funding in 1996-97 will be constrained by $365 
million — equal to about four per cent of hospitals’ 
total revenues of approximately $8.5 billion. The 
amount of the constraint will increase by $435 million 
in 1997-98 and by an additional $507 million in 
1998-99. 


¢ To assist hospitals to restructure further, the 
Minister of Health will establish a Health Services 
Restructuring Commission to manage and 
accelerate the implementation of hospital 
restructuring regionally and locally. 


¢ Hospitals will be given more flexibility to generate 
revenues while continuing to comply fully with the 
Canada Health Act. 


e And to reduce hospital administration costs, the 
Ministry of Health will simplify approval processes. 


The Government will also take steps to address 
longstanding problems with the delivery of 
physicians’ services. We will ensure a fair 
distribution of doctors between urban and rural areas, 
and we will weed out fraud in our health insurance 
plan. In addition, taxpayers will no longer be asked 
to pay for doctors’ malpractice insurance, saving $40 
million annually. The national physician malpractice 
insurance plan has a surplus in current account of 
approximately $1 billion. 


The Government will take steps to control the cost of 
the Ontario Drug Benefit Plan (ODB), which has more 
than tripled in the past decade and now stands at 
$1.2 billion. Effective June 1, 1996, people receiving 
drug benefits will be asked to share the costs, as 
they now do in other provinces. Social assistance 
recipients and seniors receiving the Guaranteed 
Income Supplement (GIS) will be asked to make a 
co-payment of $2 per prescription. 


Beneficiaries of the Ontario Drug Benefit Plan with 
individual incomes exceeding $16,000, or with family 
incomes exceeding $24,000, will be asked to pay a 
deductible of $100 per year and to pay the 
pharmacist’s dispensing fee. These measures will 
save $225 million annually. 


Our Government has a responsibility to work with 
public institutions to assist them in becoming more 
efficient. We are living up to that responsibility. 


At the same time, | ask all Ontarians to consider what 
they can do directly to support health care, 
community services, education and cultural 
institutions in their communities. Each of us has the 
opportunity to make a difference — by volunteering 
our time, our skills, or our financial support. 

Together, Ontarians can give back to their 
communities far more than government can provide 
alone. 
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In response to a number of requests, | will introduce 
legislation to make it easier for certain public 
institutions to solicit major charitable donations. 


e Public hospitals, public libraries, the Ontario Cancer 
Treatment and Research Foundation, the Ontario 
Arts Council, the Royal Ontario Museum, the Art 
Gallery of Ontario, the Ontario Science Centre and 
the Royal Botanical Gardens will all be permitted to 
establish Crown foundations. 


¢ Universities, colleges, the Ontario Heritage Founda- 
tion, the Trillium Foundation, Science North and the 
McMichael Canadian Art Collection will continue to 
have the right to receive gifts to the Crown, as they 
do at present. 


The actions announced in this Statement, coupled 
with the permanent savings from measures 
announced on July 21, will achieve total savings of 
approximately $4.5 to $5.5 billion in 1996-97. Specific 
actions will be decided on during this year’s review of 
ministry spending estimates to fully achieve these 
savings. 


The experience gained in Windsor demonstrates that 
casino development can create jobs and provide a 
significant boost to a local community. 


The Government remains committed to holding a 
referendum in which the people of Ontario will decide 
on expansion of casino gambling in the province. 


To this end, we will ask a committee of the Legislature 
to examine options for holding referenda in Ontario. 
The first opportunity to hold a referendum in 
conjunction with an existing province-wide vote would 
be the 1997 local government elections. 


In the meantime, the Government will give Ontarians 
a further opportunity to evaluate casino development 
by allowing casino development in Niagara Falls. 
This initiative will test casino development in a world- 
renowned tourism destination that annually attracts 
more than 10 million visitors, most of whom come 
from outside Canada. 


Niagara Falls is the only Ontario community where a 
referendum on the casino question has already been 
held, with 63 percent of area residents voting in 
favour of casino development within their 
municipality. 


This new casino development is expected to create 
jobs in the Niagara Region and to generate $375 
million annually in provincial revenues. 


With the Niagara Falls development in place, 
Ontarians will have information on the impact of 
casinos in three different communities by the time a 
referendum is held. 


The Government remains committed to exploring the 
sale and privatization of government assets, where 
the private sector can manage these assets more 
efficiently to provide better service to the public. In 
keeping with this commitment, the Government will 
soon announce a process for privatization — ensuring 
that initiatives meet the strictest criteria for protecting 
the public interest, and adhering to rigorous conflict- 
of-interest guidelines. 


Conclusion 


The plan | have outlined today is an essential part of 
the Government’s program for renewing Ontario, 
restoring prosperity, and creating jobs. 


It begins the task of freeing Ontarians from the 
burden of rising government interest costs. 


It paves the way for an economy with less red tape 
and lower taxes — where businesses can invest to 
create new jobs. 


It faces up to the challenge of renewing Ontario’s 
public services — working with our major transfer 
partners to focus on the services that Ontarians value 
most and to deliver those services more efficiently. 
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Most important, after a decade when Ontario has lost 
its way, the plan | am setting out today will put Ontario 
back on the road towards a more prosperous and 
secure society, for everyone. 


It is possible to get Ontario growing and creating jobs 
again — if we have a plan and stick to it. 


Moving towards that goal will involve many changes 
for Ontarians. Change can have a human cost — our 
Government understands that. 


But we also understand the human costs of not 
changing. There is no easy solution. And there is no 
time to delay. 


For all of us who care about the social fabric of 
Ontario, who want to see more jobs for Ontarians, 
and who seek a better future for our children, the 
state of the province’s finances simply must be 
addressed. 


Ontarians understand the need. They have the will. 
And they can be confident that, as we work together 
to carry out our plan, we are on our way to making 
Ontario once again a province of opportunity. 
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Overview 


There is only one real basis for restoring Ontario’s 
fiscal health: people at work in productive jobs. And 
the only way to create those jobs is to reverse the 
damage of a decade of overspending and overtaxing. 
Ontario’s spending has almost doubled in the past 
decade, and taxes have been hiked 65 times — 
creating a fiscal and economic environment that 
simply does not support job creation. 


That is why the Government, since taking office in 
June, has moved quickly to correct Ontario’s urgent 
fiscal problems. The measures outlined in the July 
Statement and in this document represent the first 
steps to cut spending and to get the growth of debt 
and interest costs under control. They provide clear 
evidence of the Government’s determination to 
restore credibility and confidence in this province as a 
place to live, work and invest. 


But there is much still to be done. This Government 
must address Ontario’s problems on two fronts: 


e it must cut spending to balance the budget, and 
e it must cut the tax burden that is killing jobs and 
initiative. 


If Ontario has learned anything from the last 10 
years, it is that too much government spending 
weighs the economy down, by pushing up taxes and 
piling up debt. 


What Ontario needs now is real and lasting change to 
a public sector that has grown too large, unbalanced 
and unfocused. Government in Ontario must be 
smaller, and — even more importantly — smaller 
government must work better. 


This paper: 
¢ describes the Province’s current fiscal outlook; 


¢ presents the Government’s plan for dealing with its 
spending and deficit; and 
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¢ outlines how other parts of the public sector, as well 
as the provincial government itself, must contribute 
to the solution. 


Beginning with today’s Statement, the Province will 
follow the guidelines of the Public Sector Accounting 
and Auditing Board (PSAAB) for both planning and 
reporting purposes. However, as this Statement is a 
transition document, it has been necessary to show 
certain data, particularly historical data, on the former 
modified cash basis of accounting. Unless otherwise 
noted, the data in this document are on a PSAAB 
basis. 


Government has grown faster than 
Ontario’s economy and population 


The growth of the public sector in Ontario has far 


outpaced the growth of Ontario’s economy and 
population. 


Ontario Total Spending as a Per Cent of GDP 


Per cent 
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Note: Data on a modified cash basis. 
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The result has been a series of deficits, when 


provincial revenues could not keep up with spending. 
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Ontario's Deficit 


$ billions 
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In the past decade, a doubling of provincial spending 
has been financed by both an increasing tax burden 

and — particularly in the past five years — bya 

$64 billion increase in debt. Since 1990-91, Ontario’s 
debt has more than doubled to $97.2 billion. 
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With increased debt have come increased interest 
costs. This year, about 19 cents of every dollar in 
revenue the Government collects will go to pay 
interest on the debt. Five years ago it was less than 
nine cents. 


As long as there is a deficit, debt increases. When 
debt increases, public debt interest goes up as well. 
As a result of the deficit in 1995-96, this year the 
increase alone in public debt interest will be almost $1 
billion, more than the Province provides to its 25 
colleges of applied arts and technology. 
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Most other provinces have balanced 
budgets 


Ontario’s debt and interest costs are higher than 
those of most other provinces, even when Ontario’s 
larger population is taken into account. 


Ontario’s debt, which is expected to reach $97.2 
billion by the end of 1995-96, works out to over 
$8,750 for each Ontario resident, higher than all other 
provinces except Newfoundland and Quebec. 


Provincial Debt Per Capita 
$ Thousand 1 995-96 
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Looking at the share of each revenue dollar that goes 
to interest costs, Ontario — at 19 cents — is second 
only to Nova Scotia. 


Public Debt Interest! 
(Per Cent) As Per Cent of Revenue, 1995-96 
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Clearly, the need to balance the budget, as six other 
provinces have, and reverse the growth of debt and 
interest costs Is vital. Unless that happens, debt 
interest will continue to crowd out other spending, and 
Ontario’s ability to provide services people need will 
be seriously threatened. 


Provincial Budget (Deficits)/Surpluses 
(Dollars) Per Capita 1995-96 
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PDI Crowding out Funding for 
Programs and Services 
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immediate action to cut the deficit by 
$1.9 billion in 1995-96 


On taking office June 26 of this year, the Government 
found a fiscal situation that was far more serious than 
expected. Taking all cash flows, including capital 
spending, into account, the deficit was projected to 
reach $10.6 billion by year-end. The Government 
acted immediately. A fiscal statement on July 21, 
1995 outlined $1.9 billion in spending cuts, to bring 
the deficit outlook to $8.7 billion. 


In addition, the Government appointed the Ontario 
Financial Review Commission (OFRC), asking it to 
make recommendations on how to end the confusion 
about Ontario’s two “sets of books.” The Government 
has accepted the OFRC’s recommendation to use the 
guidelines set by the Public Sector Accounting and 
Auditing Board (PSAAB) for government financial 
reporting. 


Table 1 
July Statement Deficit Outlook for 1995-96 
($ Millions) 
Potential Outlook Actions Outlook as of 
as of June 26 Taken July 21 
Cash Basis 10,595 1,884 8,711 
PSAAB Basis 11,188 1,865 9,323 


The following table outlines and updates the July 
figures first on a cash basis and then on the PSAAB 
basis. On either accounting basis the deficit target 
remains on the track that was set in July — $1.9 
billion lower than the situation inherited on 

June 26. 


Table 2 
1995-96 Deficit Outlook of $8.7 Billion Unchanged 
(Cash Basis) 


($ Millions) 
July 21 
Statement In-year Current 
Outlook Changes Plan 
Revenue 47,086 0 47,086 
Expenditure: 
Programs 43,265 323* 43,588 
Capital 3,750 (318)* 3,432 
Public Debt Interest 8,782 (20) 8,762 
Total Expenditure bo, 07 (15) 55,782 
Deficit 8,711 (15) 8,696 


* Includes $318 million in capital spending that has been 
re-classified as operating spending. 


Table 3_ 


1995-96 Deficit Outlook of $9.3 Billion Unchanged 
(PSAAB Basis) 


($ Millions) 
July 21 
Statement In-year Current 
Outlook Changes Plan 
Revenue 46,786 0 46,786 
Expense: 
Programs 43,390 323° 43,713 
Capital 3,730 (318)* 3,412 
Public Debt Interest 8,989 (20) 8,969 
Total Expense 56,109 (15) 56,094 
Deficit _ 9,323, (15) 9,308 — 


* Includes $318 million in capital spending that has been re- 
classified as operating spending. 


The appendix to this paper outlines details of the 
change in reporting practices. 


The adoption of Public Sector Accounting and 
Auditing Board guidelines will also require 
recognizing a number of one-time charges in 1995- 
96, including provisions for loan losses from the 


Ontario Student Assistance Program and the Ontario 


Development Corporations, and the write-off of non- 
profit housing cancellation costs and employee 


severance costs. Once the precise amounts of these 


charges are determined later this fiscal year, these 


charges will be taken into account and reported in the 


1996 Budget. 
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The Province of Ontario expects to receive about 
$350 million from the federal government this year as 
final settlement of its 1992-93 fiscal stabilization 
claim. No provision has been made in the 1995-96 
fiscal plan for receipt of these funds, since official 
confirmation has not yet been received from the 
federal government. If the outstanding fiscal 
stabilization revenues are realized, these could be 
used to offset a portion of the costs of these one-time 
charges. 


Progress toward lower 
deficit target 


For 1995-96, the deficit outlook remains on track with 
the July Statement. Revenues are unchanged. The 
Government has made steady progress towards 
ensuring it will meet the new spending target. 


Table 4 
Details of 1995-96 Spending Changes 
Since July 21 Statement 
($ Millions) 


Spending Increases 
Extra Fire Fighting 44 
Ontario Student Assistance Program - 35 
greater number of students qualifying 
for loans and increase in loan defaults _s 
Total Spending Increases 79 
Spending Savings 
Overachievement of July Operating Reduction (98) 
Target 
General Legislative Grants - recovery (24) 
Trillium Drug Program - Slower program uptake (20) 
Revised estimate of savings from measures to (11) 
reduce social assistance fraud 


Board of Internal Economy revised forecast (11) 
Cancellation of Photo Radar (10) 
Public Debt Interest (20) 
Total Savings (194) 
Progress Toward Meeting In-year Savings Target 100 
Net Spending Change (15) 
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Savings of $194 million have been found to offset $79 
million in identified spending pressures. In addition, 
$100 million of these savings have been applied 
towards the original July Statement year-end savings 
target of $200 million. With these savings, fully one- 
half of the year-end operating savings target has 
already been found. 


The hot, dry summer contributed to an increase in the 
cost of forest fire fighting in Northern Ontario. Since 
the July Statement, $44 million has been provided to 
the Ministry of Natural Resources to combat these 
fires. The total cost of fire fighting in 1995-96 is 
estimated to be $104 million. 


The Ontario Student Assistance Program required an 
additional $35 million resulting primarily from a larger 
number of students qualifying for loans in recent 
years and from increases in loan defaults. 


These identified pressures were fully offset through 
savings. 


The largest source of savings is from the $500 million 
operating spending reduction target announced in the 
July Statement. Through a stringent review of 
spending, ministries were able to identify $598 million 
in program savings, exceeding the July target by $98 
million. 


As a result of Social Contract negotiations, $24 million 
has been recovered from the education sector. 


Savings of $20 million are expected as a result of 
slower-than-anticipated enrolment in the new Trillium 
Drug Program. 


Further refinements in the estimate of savings from 
measures to reduce social assistance fraud and 
changes to eligibility have resulted in an increase of 
$11 million in estimated savings beyond the $15 
million expected in the July Statement. 
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Spending by the Board of Internal Economy offices 
will be about $11 million lower than anticipated in the 
July 21 outlook. The base allocations for the four 
offices — Assembly, Chief Election Officer, 
Ombudsman and Provincial Auditor — total about 
$140 million, while statutory expenses under the 
Election Act are about $45 million. 


Cancellation of the Photo Radar pilot project will save 
a further $10 million in expenses this year. 


Lower interest rates will contribute to an estimated 
$20 million in public debt interest savings this year. 


Ontario’s Balanced Budget Plan 


A realistic plan to reduce the deficit and balance the 
budget is an important element in creating jobs for 
Ontarians. Getting the deficit under control will attract 
new businesses and investment, which in turn will 
create more jobs. 


The Government is committed to meeting the 
medium term deficit targets outlined in the Common 
Sense Revolution, culminating in a balanced budget 
by the year 2000-01, by reducing government 
spending. 


Deficits and debt are the two most important fiscal 
indicators to get under control - which is why this five- 
year plan focuses on these two indicators. 


By 1996-97, the Government will have reduced the 
deficit to $8.2 billion, a $3 billion reduction from the 
$11.2 billion potential deficit inherited upon assuming 
office. 


Ontario's Balanced Budget Plan 
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Meeting the Balanced Budget Plan deficit targets will 
reverse the growth in debt in relation to the size of the 
economy. 
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The Balanced Budget Plan will curtail the 
significant growth in debt experienced over the 
past decade. This increase in debt includes 
the annual deficit and the net change to loans, 
investments and reserves. 


Cutting government overspending 


The Government is committed to stopping 
overspending. Major reforms are being put in place 
to lead to a smaller, more efficient public sector that 
provides only those services of real value to 
taxpayers, and at the lowest possible cost. As the 
Government asks partners to do more with less, it 
must and will make significant changes to its own 
operations. 


Despite initial progress in reducing spending, much 
remains to be done. To support the fiscal framework 
for the next two years and to meet its balanced 
budget targets, the Government will: 


e Reduce spending on offices reporting to the Legis- 
lature 

e Reduce government administration costs and 
improve efficiency 

e Restructure operations to reduce costs 

¢ Cut handouts to business 

e Reduce funding for agencies, boards and 
commissions 

¢ Cut government grants 


The staffing impact of these further actions will not be 
finalized until the completion of the budget-setting 
process. 


Reducing funding to the Legislature 


As a starting point, the Government will ask the 
Legislature to approve spending reductions of at least 
20 per cent in 1996-97. Savings will be $27 million 
annually, drawn from all offices and agencies that 
report to the Legislature. 
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Reducing government administration costs 


The private sector has successfully demonstrated the 
capacity for major savings in office and program 
administration. Building on this, the Management 
Board of Cabinet is leading a thorough review of all 
administrative practices within the Government. 
Expected savings are estimated at $300 million over 
two years, equal to about 33 per cent of current 
administrative costs. 


These savings will be achieved by: 


e Eliminating services that are not required to support 
the Government's core activities. 


e Eliminating waste and duplication. 


e Pursuing partnerships between ministries and with 
the private sector and opening internal services to 
market forces and outside competition. 


e Consolidating and standardizing internal services 
and systems, such as information technology and 
financial data systems. 


Measuring performance against private-sector 
benchmarks to secure further cost reductions. 


The Chair of Management Board will provide further 
details on the savings being achieved from internal 
administration in the spring. 


Restructuring government operations 


The Government also recognizes the need to deliver 
programs much more efficiently. It has therefore set a 
target to reduce spending on its own programs by 
one-third, on average, to save $1.1 billion by the end 
of 1997-98. 


Savings will come both from eliminating selected 
programs and streamlining operations. For example: 


¢ Overhead costs in the Ministry of Economic Devel- 
opment, Trade and Tourism will be cut by $10 
million annually as business assistance programs 
are terminated. 


e A significant reduction in workload in land registry 
offices -- due to both lower real estate activity and 
to self-service initiatives -- will achieve savings of 
$4 million annually by 1997-98 and a reduction of 
100 positions. 


Cutting handouts to business 


In keeping with its commitments, the Government will 
cut funding for programs providing grants, loans or 
guarantees to business by $230 million in 1996-97. 


¢ $45 million will be saved in 1996-97 from the termi- 
nation, announced in July, of the Sector 
Partnership Fund, Jobs Ontario Training and 
Jumpstart. 


¢ The elimination and cutting of direct business 
assistance programs will provide savings of $115 
million in 1996-97. Over 30 programs across six 
ministries will be ended. Some phasing out will be 
required to honour existing commitments. 
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e The phasedown of business assistance loan pro- 
grams, including the Ontario Development Corpora- 
tions’ lending program, will save $70 million in loans 
in 1996-97, reducing the Province’s borrowing 
requirements by an equivalent amount. 


Ontario will compete on the basis of a positive 
business climate, with competitive taxes, responsible 
fiscal management, and fewer barriers to investment 
and growth. 


Reducing funding for agencies, boards and 
commissions 


The Government of Ontario supports over 200 
agencies, boards and commissions. Over the years, 
many have expanded to deliver services that are now 
either inappropriate or too costly. Others have simply 
outlived their mandates. 


The Throne Speech noted that the Government would 
put all public agencies, boards and commissions to a 
test — those agencies not seen to provide value for 
tax dollars or whose mandates are obsolete would be 
eliminated. A government committee headed by the 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Chair of Management 
Board and reporting to the Board will undertake a 
detailed review of agencies, boards and commissions 
and report progress. 


The Government has set a target for reducing 
spending on agencies, boards and commissions by a 
total of 28 per cent over the next two years to 
generate savings of nearly $220 million. The 
following examples have been identified to date. 


e The operating subsidy for the Ontario Northland 
Transportation Commission will be reduced by $6 
million in 1996-97 and by an additional $4 million in 
1997-98. 


¢ Funding to the Ontario Arts Council will be 
reduced from current levels by 19 per cent in 
1996-97. 


e Support to the Ontario Science Centre, Science 
North, Royal Ontario Museum, the Art Gallery of 
Ontario, the McMichael Canadian Collection and 
the Royal Botanical Gardens will be reduced from 
current levels by an average of seven per cent next 
year. 


e Support for CURT-FM, the provincially funded radio 
station, will be eliminated next year, saving over $1 
million. 


¢ Funding for the Ontario Energy Board, the Niagara 
Escarpment Commission, the Environmental Ap- 
peal Board and the Environmental Compensation 
Corporation will be reduced by an average of 15 
per cent next year, saving over $1 million. 


As a further measure of its determination to 
streamline in this area, the Government has already 
eliminated eight advisory agencies. 


Cutting government grants 


Ontario provides grants to a myriad of organizations 
across the province, sometimes with limited 
accountability or unclear objectives. These grants can 
become handouts, subsidizing inefficient institutions, 
providing unfair competition to the private sector, and 
reducing the use of other potential revenue sources. 


The Government will undertake a rigorous review of 
all government grants with the objective of lowering 
spending by $1.4 billion, or 28 per cent, by the end of 
1997-98. Examples include: 


¢ The Jobs Ontario Community Action program will 
be terminated, saving $82 million next year and 
$88 million in 1997-98. The Provincial Auditor 
criticized this program extensively in his recent 
report. This program was badly designed, 
objectives were unclear, and oversight and cost 
control requirements were inadequate. Existing 
legal commitments under the program will be 
honoured. 
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e An array of environmental and energy grants will be 
eliminated. This measure will save $24 million next 
year. 


¢ Capital subsidies for GO Transit will be reduced by 
$20 million annually. 


¢ Grants to municipal airports will be lowered by 
$4 million next year and an additional $5 million in 
1997-98. 


¢ Grants provided by the Ministry of Citizenship, 
Culture and Recreation to cultural organizations, 
including arts and heritage groups, local festivals, 
library agencies, and funding for community infor- 
mation centres, will be reduced or eliminated to 
effect an average savings of 18 per cent from cur- 
rent levels or $5 million next year. 


e Grants for sports and recreation groups and asso- 
ciations will be reduced by an average of 15 per 
cent from current levels, saving $3 million annually 
effective 1996-97. 


A new relationship with transfer partners 


Almost 70 per cent of the Government's total 
spending is transferred to agencies and individuals 
outside of Government, including its major transfer 
partners — municipalities, universities, colleges, 
schools and hospitals — as well as many smaller 
agencies. 


The Government recognizes that its major transfer 
partners have made progress in controlling spending 
and operating more efficiently. For example, 
universities, colleges and hospitals have instituted 
many measures of efficiency to date. 


However, more can and must be done if Ontario is to 
meet its fiscal targets. Transfer recipients will need to 
identify and focus on their core businesses. They will 
need to function more efficiently with fewer resources. 
To do this they will require more freedom in the 
administration of funding they receive, and additional 
measures to permit them to achieve their goals. 


The Government has introduced legislation to permit 
greater flexibility in the delivery of many services in 
these organizations. The Government has already 
taken action by repealing Bill 40, repealing job 
quotas, and freezing average Ontario Hydro rates for 
five years. 


In addition, the Government will support efforts by its 
transfer recipients to reduce costs, by providing tools 
and greater flexibility, so that they can focus on 
priority services, restructure, and develop new 
sources of revenue. 


For transfer partners to plan effectively, they must 
know as early as possible the funding they can 
expect. That is why the Government is announcing its 
plans for major transfers in this Statement — four 
months before the start of the Government's fiscal 
year. 


The expenditure reductions announced today are an 
important step in the Government’s Balanced Budget 
Plan and will help ensure the achievement of the 
1996-97 deficit target of $8.2 billion. 


Total Provincial Spending 
1995-96 $55.8 Billion 


Other Transfers 


Major Transfers: 
Hospitals 13% 
Schools Yo 
Colleges and 

Universities 5% 
Unconditional 
Grant 1% 


PD. 16% 


Capital 6% 
Note: Data on a modified cash basis 
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Grants to Municipalities: Ontario Municipal 
Support Program 


The Province is creating a new block grant for a 
portion of its transfer payments to municipalities, 
called the Ontario Municipal Support Program (MSP). 
Municipalities will have the flexibility to spend this 
grant according to their priorities. Certain basic 
conditions necessary to the prudent management of 
public funds will apply. 


The Ontario Municipal Support Program will initially 
incorporate three existing programs: Municipal 
Roads, Unconditional Grants and Grants for 
Community Transportation Assistance. Additional 
programs will be considered for inclusion at a later 
date. 


Funding under the MSP will total $1.0 billion in 1996- 
97 and $0.7 billion in 1997-98. The MSP is an 
unconditional block funding program. In this 
transition period, approximately 10 per cent will be 
dedicated to specific existing commitments. The 
distribution of the block grant will be designed to 
make spending reductions fair for municipalities. 


Table 5 
Ontario Municipal Support Program 
__($Millions) 
Amount of Provincial Transfer 

Adjusted 

1995-96 1996-97 1997-98 
Municipal Roads 665.7 
Unconditional Grants* 617.1 997.4 735.9 
Community Transportation 

Assistance 4.8 


“Unconditional grants base adjusted to reflect a one-time 
deferred social contract reduction of $49.8M in 1996-97 which 
is restored in 1997-98 


Other municipal transfers 


Municipal Recycling Support will be phased out over 
the next two years as previous commitments are 
fulfilled. Per-household grants of $30 million to 
municipal public libraries will be reduced by 

$6 million in 1996-97 and an additional $6 million in 
1997-98. 


Grants to Conservation Authorities will be reduced 
over the next two years. The Ministry of Natural 
Resources will maintain $10 million for flood control 
and property taxes on provincially significant 
conservation lands. 


Municipal Revenues* $16.8 Billion 


Property Taxes 
~ i 38% 


Other User Feesa £: 
12% : 


Special Charges 
and Other 10% 


Sewer & Water Fees 
8% 

Provincial Transfers 

2-yr Reduction** 33% 

* Based on 1994 data ge 


** Provincial transfer reductions amount to 2% of total municipal revenues in 1996-97 and 
4% over two years. 


These measures, along with reductions under the 
MSP, will reduce funding to municipalities by 

$323 million in 1996-97 and $335 million in 1997-98. 
This reduction represents on average a four per cent 
decline in total municipal revenue over the two years. 


In addition, operating subsidies for municipal transit 
will be reduced from $242 million this year to 

$218 million next year and $194 million in 1997-98. 
Funding to municipalities for specialized transit 
services for people with disabilities will be maintained 
at current levels. Other municipal transfer 
announcements will be made at a later date. 
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Tools for restructuring 


Municipalities will also be provided with other tools 
that will help them manage the reductions, enhance 
their ability to raise revenues and make it easier for 
them to restructure. In addition, the Government will 
provide short-term assistance to municipalities in 
financial difficulty as a result of these actions. 


Details on the Municipal Support Program, including 
each municipality’s allocation, and on the tools to 
help municipalities, will be announced by the Minister 
of Municipal Affairs and Housing. 


Higher quality, more accountability for 
schools 


The Government is committed to protecting the 
quality of classroom-based education, a goal that can 
be met while reducing the overall cost of the 
education system. 


Ontario spends 10 per cent more per student than 
the average of the other nine provinces. 


School Expenditures Per Student 
$ 


8,000 $7,556 $7,557 


$6,129 $6,202 $6,222 


6,000 


PEI Nfld Sask NB NS Alta BC Man Ont Que 


Since 1985, operating expenditures in the Ontario 
education system have grown by 82 per cent, far 
outstripping school enrolment growth of 16.5 per 
cent. Taking into account differences in the number 


of pupils, the Ontario school system is spending $1.3 
billion more than the average of all the other 
provinces. There is a need to get this overspending 
under control in order to guarantee a prosperous 
future for students. We must continue to reduce 
non-classroom costs, which account for at least 

30 per cent of education spending, and to develop 
necessary tools to achieve the savings. For example, 
as announced in the Throne Speech, legislation will 
be introduced to make junior kindergarten a local 
option. 


The Ministry of Education and Training will be 
working with school boards, teachers and parents to 
improve quality and accountability in education. 
Measures which the Government has recently taken 
include the creation of the College of Teachers, 
development of a new four year secondary schools 
system, and the creation of the Education Quality and 
Accountability Office. 


In 1996-97, transfers to school boards will be $4,044 
million, a reduction of $400 million. This represents 
three per cent of the total cost of Ontario’s school 
system, which is $13.8 billion. 


In the coming months, the Government will be 
reviewing reports from the GTA Task Force, the 
School Board Reduction Task Force, and Education 
Finance Reform Working Group with a view towards 
bringing further improvements. 


Post-secondary education: Key to 
competitive edge 


In 1996-97, transfers to universities will be $1,549 
million, a reduction of $280 million. Transfers to 
colleges will be $689 million, a reduction of $120 
million. The total reduction in provincial funding for 
post-secondary education is $400 million — equivalent 
to a reduction of seven per cent of total expenditures 
on post-secondary education in Ontario. 


Tuition fees for colleges will increase by 15 per cent 
and universities will be able to increase tuition fees by 
10 per cent. 
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University tuition will be further deregulated by 
allowing universities the discretion to increase fees by 
an additional 10 per cent. Institutions will be required 
to set aside 10 per cent of any new revenues from 
tuition increases for local student aid. 


The Ministry of Education and Training will work with 
both colleges and universities to deregulate foreign 
fees as quickly as possible. 


As promised in the Common Sense Revolution, the 
Government is now pursuing a review of the current 
student assistance program. Ontario will approach 
the federal government to seek their assistance to 
develop a student aid plan in which repayments are 
sensitive to income after graduation. 

In terms of the future, the Minister of Education and 
Training will release a discussion paper in the new 
year. The paper will address issues such as student 
and provincial shares of post-secondary funding, 
including differentiation of fees for professional and 
graduate programs, accessibility, program 
rationalization within each sector and cooperation 
between the college and university sectors. A four- to 
six-month consultation process will be undertaken, 
following which advice will be provided to 
government. This will assist in providing a new 
framework to guide government policy on post- 
secondary education. The Minister of Education and 
Training will provide further details on this shortly. 
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Focus health-care dollars on direct care 


The Government is committed to maintaining health 
care spending while aggressively eliminating waste, 
duplication, and inefficient practices. Health-care 
dollars will focus on direct care for those in need and 
on preventative care. 


Hospitals in Ontario are making strides towards 
greater efficiency. However, there are opportunities to 
achieve further clinical and management efficiencies 
by restructuring in this sector. 


In order to address Ontario’s health care needs in the 
future, the hospital system needs to operate as an 
integral part of the overall health system. It must 
focus on the needs of the community by treating 
those in need of the most complex, acute, chronic or 
rehabilitative care. 


The Health Services Restructuring Commission will 
be established to facilitate the restructuring of the 
hospital system. Where needed, the Government will 
also provide legislative and policy tools to help the 
process. 


Transfers to hospitals total $7.3 billion in 1995-96. 
They will be reduced by $365 million in 1996-97, by 
an additional $435 million in 1997-98, and a further 
$507 million in 1998-99. These reductions represent 
approximately four per cent of total hospital revenues 
in 1996-97, five per cent in 1997-98, and six per cent 
in 1998-99. 


Savings will be reinvested in priority-care areas 
across the province, such as cardiac services, 
dialysis treatment, acquired brain injuries, public- 
health immunization programs, and in the 
development of integrated health information 
systems. 


The Minister of Health will provide more details on 
the Health Services Restructuring Commission, on 
other tools that will facilitate restructuring, and on 
allocations for individual hospitals. 
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Groundwork in place for balanced budget 


With these measures, the Government has taken 
quick action to lay the groundwork for a realistic and 
achievable financial plan for balancing the budget. 


By restoring the fiscal health of Ontario, the 
Government is contributing to a sound fiscal and 
economic climate that encourages private-sector job 
creation and enables the lowering of taxes to ensure 
a brighter future for all Ontarians. 


Ontario's Balanced Budget Plan 


$ billion 44.2 


Reduced since 
June 26 


Medium Term Deficit Targets 


1995-96 1996-97 1997-98 1998-99 1999-2000 2000-01 


Appendix 

Financial Planning and the Public 
Sector Accounting and Auditing 
Board Guidelines 


OFRC Recommendations 


The Ontario Financial Review Commission (OFRC), 
set up in July, was asked to review the financial 
reporting practices in the Budget, Public Accounts, 
and the annual Estimates. 


Among the Commission’s recommendations was that 
the Province adopt the financial reporting guidelines 
of the Public Sector Accounting and Auditing Board 
(PSAAB) in the Budget and the annual Estimates. 
These guidelines are currently being followed for 
reporting purposes in the Public Accounts. 


Under PSAAB guidelines, governments report on a 
modified accrual basis of accounting. Revenue and 
expense are included in the Budget in the year in 
which the Province becomes entitled to the revenue 
or incurs expenses, rather than when payments are 
received or paid out. PSAAB guidelines also require 
consolidation of the activities of government 
agencies, net of transactions between the 
Government and these agencies. 


Beginning with today’s Statement, the Province will 
follow the guidelines of the Public Sector Accounting 
and Auditing Board for both planning and reporting 
purposes. Having budgets and financial statements 
on the same accounting basis will make it easier to 
compare plans outlined in the Budget with actual 
results. This Fiscal and Economic Statement 
provides a full reconciliation between the modified 
cash basis of accounting and the modified accrual 
basis of accounting. 
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This move will also improve confidence in provincial 
financial reporting by eliminating confusion that 
results when the Budget is presented in a way that is 
different from the Public Accounts, and by using 
standards set by an outside group of experts for both 
planning and reporting purposes. 


Following the PSAAB guidelines specifically impacts 
the deficit target in several ways: 


¢ All spending on capital assets is expensed in the 
year they are bought or built, or when the capital 
funding is provided to recipients. The July State- 
ment and today’s document reflect this treatment. 


e The cost of severance as a result of staff reductions 
is to be accrued and expensed at the time the 
restructuring decision is made and costs can be 
identified. Since these decisions will be made over 
the next few months, the costs will be identified and 
incorporated at the time of the 1996 Budget. 


¢ A number of one-time charges will need to be rec- 
ognized in 1995-96, such as the write-off of non- 
profit housing projects. The precise amount of 
these adjustments is not yet Known, but should be 
available later this year. 


Another important OFRC recommendation is that the 
Province adopt a prudent planning framework that 
uses Cautious forecasting to ensure that deficit targets 
will be met. This Statement incorporates that 
recommendation. 


Other recommendations of the Commission which 
have been accepted by the Government are: 


¢ That the Government set out three-year deficit 
targets and provide a longer-term view of its targets 
for deficit and debt reduction. In fact, this State- 
ment includes five-year targets to reduce the deficit 
and control the debt. 


¢ That the Budget include a contingency fund to 
cushion against unforeseen economic changes. 


Reconciliation to PSAAB 


1995-96 Fiscal Plan: Reconciliation to PSAAB 
($ Millions) 


Cash Basis Move to PSAAB Basis 


Current PSAAB Current 
Plan Reporting Plan 

Revenue 47,086 (300) 46,786 
Expenditure: 

Programs 43,588 125 43,713 

Capital 3,432 (20) 3,412 

Public Debt Interest 8,762 207 8,969 

Total Expenditure 55,782 B12 56,094 

Deficit 8,696 612 9,308 


Adopting the PSAAB reporting basis results in a 
restatement of the 1995-96 deficit outlook to $9.3 
billion. Either way, the current deficit outlook for 1995- 
96 remains on track with the July outlook. 


Details of PSAAB Adjustments 


($ Millions) 
Revenue : 
PSAAB Consolidation Adjustments (300) 
Expense : 
PSAAB Consolidation Adjustments (300) 
PSAAB Accrual Adjustments 
Pensions 150 
Other Program Spending 85 
Capital (20) 
Public Debt Interest 207 
Provision for Doubtful Accounts 190 
Total Expense Adjustments 312 
Net PSAAB Adjustments/ Deficit Impact 612 
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Details of PSAAB Revenue and Expense 
Adjustments 


The accounting adjustments resulting from the move 
to PSAAB reporting have reduced the modified cash 
basis revenue outlook by $300 million and added 
$312 million to the modified cash basis expenditure 
outlook for 1995-96. 


The revenue consolidation adjustment of $300 million 
records the net income and losses of enterprises, 
such as the Casino Corporation and the Ontario 
Housing Corporation, and the revenues of 
organizations, such as the Crop Insurance 
Commission. It also removes revenues remitted by 
these enterprises to the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
(CRF) since these revenues are already incorporated 
in their net income. 


The expense consolidation adjustment of $300 million 
removes transfer payments to enterprises and 
records the expenses of organizations, net of 
adjustments for expenses already recorded in the 
CRF. 


The pensions accrual adjustment of $150 million 
represents the difference between the cost of pension 
benefits earned in the period and the amount 
contributed to pension funds during the period. 


Other program spending accruals of $85 million 
reflect amounts owing at year-end, but not yet paid for 
materials, supplies, transfer payments, net of opening 
accruals. 


The negative adjustment for capital transfer payments 
accruals of $20 million reflects the fact that the 
amounts owing but not yet paid at year-end are 
projected to be less than the corresponding amounts 
at the end of last year. 


Public debt interest accruals of $207 million arise 
from interest incurred on outstanding debt not yet 
paid, net of opening accruals. These public debt 
interest accruals arise, for example, when interest 
costs incurred in one fiscal year are not due and paid 
until the next fiscal year. 


The provision for doubtful accounts has been 
increased to $190 million to reflect the more prudent 
PSAAB guidelines. This increase does not reflect a 
change in the actual status of these accounts. 
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Statement of Financial Transactions TABLE A 
(PSAAB Basis) 


($Millions) 


Actual Plan 
1994-95 1995-96 
Revenue 46,039 46,786 
Expense 
Programs 44,331 43,713 
Capital 3,831 3,412 
Public Debt Interest 8,006 8,969 
Total 56,168 56,094 
Deficit 10,129 9,308 
Financing: 
Debt Issues - Net 8,997 Siac 
POSO & Other Liabilities 144 0 
Net Financing 9,141 S712 
Net Loan Repayments (Issues) 15 (16) 
Decrease in Cash 490 0 
Net Change in Receivables & Payables 423 612 


Increase in Accumulated Deficit 10,129 9,308 


REVENUE TABLE B 
(PSAAB Basis) 


($Millions) 
Actual Plan 
1994-95 1995-96 
Taxation 
Personal Income Tax 14,758 15,450 
Retail Sales Tax 9,090 95355 
Corporations Tax 4,557 4,590 
Employer Health Tax 2,640 2,620 
Gasoline Tax 1,939 1,970 
Fuel Tax 495 50 
Land Transfer Tax 372 360 
Tobacco Tax O22 330 
Other Taxation 286 247 
34,459 35,432 
Government of Canada 
Established Programs Financing 4,059 3,910 
Canada Assistance Plan 21. 2,507 
Fiscal Stabilization 184 0 
Young Offenders Act 82 63 
National Training Act 75 59 
Bilingualism Development 65 58 
Vocational Rehabilitation 61 62 
Other 504 643 
7,607 7302 
Income from Investment in 
Government Enterprises * 1,068 1,200 
Other Revenue 
Vehicle/Driver Registration Fees TA 745 
Other Fees and Licences 686 662 
Liquor Licence Board of Ontario Revenues 532 535 
Royalties 223 236 
Fines and Penalties 163 141 
Sales and Rentals 98 85 
Miscellaneous 452 448 
2,905 2,002 
Total Revenue 46,039 46,786 


* Includes the projected net income/(loss) of government enterprises before transfers to/from the Province: 
- Lottery Corp. $625M Liquor Control Board $670M, Casino Corp. $400M, Other $(495M). 


OPERATING EXPENSE 
(PSAAB Basis) 
($Millions) 


Ministry 


Agriculture, Food and Rural Affairs 
Attorney General 
Board of Internal Economy 
Citizenship, Culture, and Recreation 
Community and Social Services 
Consumer and Commercial Relations 
Economic Development, Trade & Tourism 
Education and Training 
Teachers’ Pension 
Environment and Energy 
Executive Offices 
Finance 
Contingency Fund 
Public Debt Interest 
Health 
Intergovernmental Affairs 
Labour 
Management Board Secretariat 
Public Service/OPSEU Pension 
Municipal Affairs and Housing 
Native Affairs Secretariat 
Natural Resources 
Northern Development and Mines 
Office of Francophone Affairs 
Office Responsible for Women’s Issues 


Solicitor General and Correctional Services 


Transportation 
Year-end Savings 


Total Operating Expense 


TABLE C 


CAPITAL EXPENSE 
(PSAAB Basis) 
($Millions) 


Ministry 


Agriculture, Food and Rural Affairs 
Attorney General 
Citizenship, Culture and Recreation 
Community and Social Services 
Economic Development, Trade & Tourism 
Education and Training 
Environment and Energy 
Finance 

Contingency Fund 

Canada-Ontario Infrastructure Works 
Health 
Management Board Secretariat 
Municipal Affairs and Housing 
Native Affairs Secretariat 
Natural Resources 
Northern Development and Mines 
Solicitor General and Correctional Services 
Transportation 
Year-end Savings 


Total Capital Expense 


TABLE D 


CLEAN-UP OF TAX LEGISLATION 
ANNOUNCED BY THE FORMER GOVERNMENT 


Legislative amendments will be made to various Ontario tax statutes to carry out the 
following measures announced by the former government. 


1994 Budget Measure to Implement the Ontario Innovation Tax Credit 
(OITC) 


In the 1994 Ontario Budget, the former government announced a measure to provide 
a 10 per cent refundable tax credit for R&D performed in Ontario by small and 
medium-sized Canadian-controlled private corporations, effective January 1, 1995. To 
reduce compliance and administrative costs, the OITC closely parallels the federal 
R&D credit. 


Legislative changes will be made to the Corporations Tax Act to implement the OITC 
measure. 


1993 Budget Measure to Level the Playing Field Between Uninsured 
Benefit Arrangements and Insurance Policies 


In the 1993 Ontario Budget, the former government announced a measure to subject 
uninsured benefit arrangements (UBAs) to a two per cent insurance premiums tax 
under the Corporations Tax Act. The measure applies to amounts paid in respect of 
UBAs after June 1993. 


The purpose of this measure is to ensure that UBAs are subject to the same level of 
insurance premium taxation under the Corporations Tax Act as insurance policies 
entered into with insurance companies. 


Legislative amendments will be made to the Corporations Tax Act to implement this 
measure. 


1994 Budget Measure to Adopt the Federal Tax Treatment of Mining 
Reclamation Trusts 


In the 1994 Ontario Budget, the former government announced that Ontario would 
parallel the 1994 Federal Budget measure dealing with the tax treatment of mining 
reclamation trusts. The amendments apply to taxation years ending after February 
22, 1994. 


To adopt this measure, legislative amendments will be made to the Corporations Tax 
Act and the Income Tax Act. 


Measure to eliminate double clawback of Small Business Deduction 


e In its 1994 Budget, the federal government implemented a clawback to the federal 
small business deduction, based on the size of the company. Since Ontario has its 
own small business deduction clawback based on profitability, Ontario corporations 
would be subject to a double clawback due to the Corporations Tax Act automatic 
tie-in provisions to the Income Tax Act (Canada). 


e The former government decided to maintain the Ontario clawback, based on profitabil- 
ity and eliminate the tie-in to the federal clawback, based on size. Legislative changes 
to the Corporations Tax Act will be made to adopt this commitment, effective for 
taxation years ending after June 30, 1994. 


Measure to Exempt Deposit Insurance Corporations from Corporate 
Minimum Tax 


¢ The former government notified Ontario deposit insurance corporations that they would 
be exempt from the Ontario corporate minimum tax. A legislative amendment to the 
Corporations Tax Act will be made to carry out this decision. This measure applies 
to taxation years commencing after December 31, 1993. 


Outstanding Tax Legislation Announced by Former Government 
Revenue Changes ($ Millions) 


Fiscal 

1995-96 Full-Year 
Ontario Innovation Tax Credit (35) (35) 
Uninsured Benefit Arrangements ' (40) 25 
Mining Reclamation Trust Funds 0 (1) 
Not Paralleling Federal Small Business Clawback (5) (5) 
Exempt Deposit Insurance Corporations from CMT - - 
Total (15) (16) 


1. Net of income tax effects. 
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THE ONTARIO ECONOMY 


Ontario Economy at a Glance 
(Per cent) 


1994 1995 1996 1997 


Real GDP Growth 5.5 2.1 2:3 onl 
CPI Inflation 0.1 2:5 1.8 es 
Job Growth 1.4 1.4 15 1.9 


Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance projections. 
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OVERVIEW 


The period from 1990 to 1995 marked the most serious 
setback since the end of the Second World War for an 
economy whose growth had been strong and certain. The 
Ontario economy — which had expanded by an average of 
4.5 per cent a year over the previous 40 years — slipped in 
and out of recession, and still remains below the 
employment peak set in February 1990. 


The problem did not lie in the fundamentals. Ontario 
continues to have the potential to be a leader in growth. It is 
located at the centre of North America’s richest market, its 
workforce Is highly educated, and its industries are 
sophisticated and competitive. 


But the Ontario economy faced a complex web of factors 
over the last six years: an overexpansion of government that 
has pushed up tax rates and diverted resources into the 
public sector; a dramatic restructuring of the private sector to 
meet global competition; and tight monetary policy that led to 
a run-up in interest rates. 


Much of the private sector has tackled the difficult task of 
restructuring. In fact, many industries are exploiting new 
opportunities that international trade and access to growing 
markets have created. Exports are up and business 
investment plans are strong. 


What the private sector needs now is a Set of sound 
economic and fiscal policies that create balance and job 
growth in Ontario. Government must: 


Improve the business climate by removing obstacles to 
growth; 


Restore consumer and business confidence by cutting 
taxes and creating jobs; 


Re-design government to focus on the services that 
people value most, and put more resources back into the 
hands of the private sector to create growth and jobs. 
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Ontario Economy at a Glance 
(Per cent) 


REA AIRERS S IREIS ites ye 


Real GDP Growth 5.5 2.1 23 on 
CPI Inflation 0.1 25 1.8 1.8 
Job Growth 1.4 124 15 1.9 


Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance projections 


This report presents projections for the Ontario economy that 
are based on reasonable assumptions about key features of 
the external environment, including interest rates, exchange 
rates and the performance of the U.S. economy. These 
cautious projections on which we have based the overall 
fiscal plan should not be interpreted as targets for the Ontario 
economy. 


For 1996 and 1997: 


Interest rates will remain near current levels, as both the 
Bank of Canada and investors react positively to low infla- 
tion and falling government deficits. 


Exports will continue to rise due to the strong competitive- 
ness of Ontario manufacturers and growth in the U.S. and 
world economies. 


Business investment is expected to continue rising, reflect- 
ing improvements in both export and domestic markets. 


- Consumer spending and housing will strengthen, sup- 
ported by income growth and rising confidence. 


- The small business sector is expected to resume job 
creation. 


- With strengthening domestic demand, job growth will 
improve in 1996 and 1997. 


With sound economic and fiscal policies, the Ontario 
economy has the capacity to grow strongly over the medium 
term, without generating inflationary pressures. 


The Ontario Economy 


PERFORMANCE 1990-1995 
Recent Weakness Clouds Underlying Strengths 


Ontario’s economy is modern, diversified and efficient. With a Workforce is 
skilled and highly educated workforce and a rich resource skilled, highly 


base, it supports the highest per-capita personal income of educated 
any Canadian province. 


Over the 40 years prior to 1990, the economy expanded at 
an average annual rate of 4.5 per cent. However, a number 
of factors have caused Ontario’s economic growth to lag in 
the past six years. Rapid growth in government spending 
and overbuilding spurred on by skyrocketing asset values 
helped push up public and private debt levels in the late 
1980s. This left the economy vulnerable to high interest 
rates. The accompanying run-up in the Canadian dollar hit 
the vital manufacturing sector as it restructured to meet 
global competition. 


The resulting dislocations were compounded by rising public- 


sector debt and tax rates, which in turn contributed to the 
economy’s slow and intermittent recovery. 


Ontario Real GDP Growth 
1950-1995 


Average annual per cent growth 


1990-95 


Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance 
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Manufacturers Have Invested for Export Growth 


Ontario manufacturers have now moved beyond 
restructuring to expand their export markets strongly. They 
were able to capitalize on freer trade, U.S. growth and better 
cost-competitiveness. The auto sector played a key role, with 
exports growing by more than 64 per cent between 1990 and 
1994. It now accounts for close to 43 per cent of total 
merchandise exports. The auto sector, along with the capital 
equipment and technology services sector and the industrial 
materials sector, helped place Ontario among the top three 
exporters to the United States, together with Germany and 
Japan. 


Export-oriented firms were Ontario’s largest investors in 
physical capital between 1991 and 1994. Machinery and 
equipment investment in the transportation equipment sector, 
which is 90 per cent autos, rose 71 per cent in real terms. 


But the investment picture could have been brighter. The 
perception of an unfavourable business climate led some 
existing firms to invest less than they might have and 
dampened new firms’ interest in moving to Ontario. Weak 
demand within Ontario discouraged investment by domestic- 
oriented firms. 


Ontario Real Exports 


Tate Mm all at-1 im Ofeyen(=t-y((em Bl-tenr-lale| 
1990-1995 


Real ($1986) measures, indexed to 1990Q1=100 
160 


See 
~ 
.. 
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Final Domestic Demand 


1990.1 1991.1 1992.1 1993.1 1994.1 1995.1 
Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance 


The Ontario Economy 


Domestic Sector Slow to Recover 


While export-oriented firms have regained lost ground, 
businesses that depend on domestic spending have been 
much slower to rebound. 


A poor job market hit consumer incomes and made 
consumers wary. Many postponed home-buying, eliminating 
thousands of construction jobs. Technological change and 
restructuring also eliminated many processing and clerical 
jobs. People were out of work longer — 26 weeks on 
average in 1995, against 14 in 1990 — and thousands, 
especially young people, have stopped looking. 


High personal tax rates have hurt domestic demand by Declines in real 
cutting into disposable income. Real earned after-tax income after-tax income 
per employed worker dropped from $24,609 in 1989 to 
$23,125 in 1994, a decline of 6.0 per cent. Not only have 
both before- and after-tax incomes fallen, but consumers’ 
wealth has been adversely affected by falling real estate 
prices. These factors have limited consumer spending. High 
personal tax rates have also had the adverse effect of 
encouraging highly skilled people to seek work elsewhere. 


Impact of Tax Changes on Real Earned Disposable — 
Income per Employed Worker 
1985-1994 
$1986 


25,000 


Without Federal PIT, 
CPP & UI Changes 


24,500 


24,000 


23,500 


Without Ontario 
PIT Changes 


23,000 7 
Actual 


(PEE) a I | 
1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 


Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance 
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Economy Strengthens in 1995 Second Half 


The Ontario economy stumbled in the first half of 1995 but a 
number of signs point to improved growth in the second half. 
The U.S. economy is stronger, accelerating in the third 
quarter to a pace of 4.2 per cent. The prospects for exports 
have brightened. Real Canadian merchandise exports 
rebounded 9.8 per cent in the third quarter. The value of 
Ontario’s international exports are up 18.9 per cent over the 
first nine months of 1995. 


There are encouraging signs of increased domestic demand. 
Ontario retail sales rebounded at a 5.1 per cent annual rate 
in the third quarter, led by strong auto sales. The housing 
market has revived with lower interest rates. Home resales in 
Ontario rose 19.2 per cent in the third quarter. Labour income 
jumped 1.1 per cent in August, reflecting an increase in full- 
time job creation. Ontario has created 31,000 full-time jobs 
over the past three months. 


According to Statistics Canada, businesses plan to boost 
investment by 11.7 per cent in 1995. This is stronger than the 
7.2 per cent increase suggested by a survey earlier in the 
year. Investment in the manufacturing sector will rise by 18.5 
per cent, largely in machinery and equipment. 


Ontario Home Resales and Retail Sales __.. 


Resales (units *“SAAR) Retail sales ($million “"SAAR) 
150000 82 000 


Home Resales (left scale) Retall Sales 


(right scale) 


120 000 80 000 


90 000 78 000 


60 000 76 000 


30 000 - 


74 000 


72 000 


1994:01 Q2 Q3 Q4 1995:Q1 Q2 Q3 
* Seasonally adjusted annual rate 


Source: Canadian Real Estate Association, Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance 


Toronto Area Leading Job Growth in 1995 


The Greater Toronto Area (GTA) is finally emerging from its 
economic doldrums, gaining 55,000 jobs in the first ten 
months of 1995. After five years of poor performance, 
employment in the GTA is now growing faster than in the rest 
of Ontario or Canada, and has reached 98 per cent of its pre- 
recession peak. The region’s resurgence this year is largely 
the result of an upturn in its manufacturing firms, which have 
become more competitive. Financial and business service 
firms and tourism are also contributing to job creation. 


In addition, job creation in the North remains strong. Strong 
resource exports and investment have led to an employment 
gain of 15,000 in the first ten months of 1995. 


However, after three years of relatively strong growth, 
employment fell by 30,000 in both Eastern and Southwestern 
Ontario in the first ten months of 1995. Central Ontario’s 
employment began to decline more recently. After a flat first 
quarter, the region has lost 24,000 jobs. 


Employment Trend 
fen y Nome =.) ge) MO] alt: lalope-lalel a {=1-) me) Mm Or-lar-lel-| 


Index, February 1990 = 100 
106 


GTA __Restof Ont. Rest of Canada 
es 


1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 


* Labour Force Survey Region 530 
Note: GTA series seasonally adjusted by Ontario Ministry of Finance 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey and Ontario Ministry of Finance 
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ONTARIO ECONOMY 1995-1997 
Highlights 


For purposes of fiscal planning, we project that Ontario’s real 
GDP will grow by 2.1 per cent in 1995, 2.3 per cent in 1996 
and 3.1 per cent in 1997. 


While exports and investment will remain the leading sources 
of growth, the recovery is expected to become more 
balanced. Consumer spending and housing will strengthen, 
supported by income growth and rising confidence. Personal 
income tax cuts and improved job prospects will help rebuild 
consumer confidence. Government restructuring will 
dampen economic activity in the near term but is critical to 
solid growth in the future. 


Employment is projected to grow 1.4 per cent in 1995, 1.5 
per cent in 1996 and 1.9 per cent in 1997. The private sector 
will be the engine of job growth. 


Job creation will be led by the financial and business services 
sector, along with household-related sectors such as housing 
construction and renovation, retailing, and leisure and 
entertainment. Strong export performance in manufacturing 
and resources will also support job creation across a wide 
range of industries. 


Ontario Real GDP and Employment Growth 
1990-1997 


Per cent 
8 Real GOP Projected 


6 


£3) Employment 


90 91 92 93 94 95 96 97 
Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance 


Stable Interest Rates and Low Inflation 


Following the Quebec referendum, interest rates have fallen 
to their lowest level since late 1994. Fiscal restraint and an 
absence of inflationary pressures have set the stage for 
stable interest rates. 


Inflation in Ontario is forecast to fall from an average of 2.5 
per cent in 1995 to 1.8 per cent in 1996 and 1997, well within 
the Bank of Canada’s one to three per cent target band. 
Lower inflation reflects the large gap between the economy’s 
actual and potential level of production. Intense competition 
will hold down price increases by firms, while rising 
productivity will help them keep costs under control. 


Fiscal restraint, low inflation and an improving merchandise 
trade balance provide solid support for the Canadian dollar. 
It was trading between 73 and 75 cents U.S. in mid- 
November — a range at which Ontario exporters are highly 
competitive — up from a low of near 70 cents U.S. in 
January. 


The Exchange Rate and Merchandise Trade 
1980-1997 


Cents U.S $billion 
100 Exchange Rate 25 
a Canada Merchandise | 
Trade Balance 
(right scale) 


(left scale) Projected 


60 8? 82 83 64 85 86 8/7 88 89 90 91 982 93 94 9% 96° 97 


Sources: Statistics Canada, the Bank of Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance 
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Exports Will Continue to Lead Growth 


Ontario exports will continue to be a key source of growth, 
supported by improving U.S. demand, a competitive 
Canadian dollar and a restructured manufacturing sector. 
Export-oriented sectors will continue to increase market 
share in the United States, allowing Ontario exports to 
outpace the 2.4 per cent annual average growth of the U.S. 
economy. 


Labour costs, which account for close to 60 per cent of 
production costs, are very competitive. In mid-1995, Ontario’s 
hourly manufacturing wage, including health care costs and 
other payroll taxes, was C$22.26, significantly below the 
Great Lake States, where wage costs ranged from C$24.02 
in New York to C$32.10 per hour in Michigan. 


Autos and auto parts, which account for 43 per cent of 
Ontario’s international merchandise exports, continue to 
make gains in the North American vehicle market, displacing 
high-priced imports from Japan. 


Rapidly growing exports of telecommunications, computers 
and other high-technology business equipment will continue 
to benefit from productivity-enhancing investment worldwide. 


Ontario is a Leading Exporter to the U.S. 


$ U.S. billion 


Imports™ into the U.S. in 1994 from: 
70 = = = 


@ Ontario O Japan O Germany 
60 


53.1 


Vehicles and Parts Industrial Materials Capital Equipment Consumer Products 


Sources: U.S. Department of Commerce, Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance 
*U.S. definitions. Note: Industrial Materials include wood, paper and base metals but exclude petroleum 
Consumer Producs exclude food and beverages. 


Competition Will Spur Business Investment 


Real machinery and equipment spending, which grew at a 
double-digit pace from 1993 to 1995, will remain strong, 
rising by 10.1 per cent in 1996 and 8.5 per cent in 1997 as 
profits rise and firms strive to improve global 
competitiveness. 


The financial health of firms has already improved. For 
Canadian non-financial industries, debt interest costs have 
fallen from 118.2 per cent of operating costs at the end of 
1992 to 46.3 per cent in second quarter 1995. Profit margins 
have risen sharply as firms reap the rewards of investment in 
capital that lowers their cost of production. 


Real non-residential construction investment rose 1.4 per 
cent in 1995, the first gain in five years. As the economy 
gradually absorbs excess capacity, this investment will 
strengthen and is forecast to rise by 0.8 per cent in 1996 and 
4.0 per cent in 1997. Most of this increase will occur in 
communications, autos, mining and retailing. The 
entertainment and sports segment is also expanding with 
new facilities in Toronto and Ottawa. 


Ontario Corporate Profits and M&E Investment 


1980 - 1997 


Profit growth (per cent) M&E investment growth (per cent) 


30 


60 
Real ($1986) Machinery and Equipment Projected 
Investment (right scale) 
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Household Spending Tied to Income Gains 


Growth will become more broadly and securely based as 
household spending revives, boosting the domestically- 
oriented sectors of the economy. Employment growth and 
lower taxes will raise disposable income and contribute to 
stronger consumer confidence. Real disposable income is 
forecast to rise by 1.9 per cent in 1996 and 3.1 per cent in 
1997, fuelling consumer spending growth of 2.2 per cent and 
3.1 per cent. 


Housing starts are forecast to rise from 33,100 units in 1995 
to 42,500 in 1996 and 55,000 units in 1997. Housing 
affordability has improved significantly because of lower 
interest rates and the fall in prices. Monthly carrying costs 
for an average resale home dropped from almost $1,700 in 
April 1990 to just over $1,000 today. As housing prices 
stabilize and consumer confidence firms, more people will 
decide that the time is right to enter the housing market. 


During the first half of the 1990s, when young people couldn't 
find work, they postponed forming their own households, and 
they also cut back on spending for consumer goods and 
services. This has resulted in a backlog of demand that will 
provide significant support to the domestic economy as jobs 
become more plentiful over the next two years. 


Ontario Real Consumption and 
Real Personal Disposable Income 
1980-1997 


Per cent growth 
10 


BB Consumption [J Disposable Income Projected 


80 81 82 83 84 85 86 87 88 89 90 91 92 93 94 95 96 97 
Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance 


Broad-based Growth for the Private Sector 


More balanced growth in demand across the economy will 
lead to better performance across a wide range of industrial 
sectors and provincial regions. Export-oriented sectors such 
as autos, important to Southwestern Ontario, and capital 
equipment will continue to gain market share in the U.S. 
Many small firms are now exporting for the first time and will 
flourish as the business climate improves. 


Production in sectors relying on both export and domestic 
markets, such as Toronto’s financial and business services, 
will grow more firmly and remain an important source of jobs. 
These service industries are also major exporters to other 
provinces and will benefit from their growth. 


Output in sectors driven primarily by household spending — 
housing, retailing, leisure, entertainment and culture — will 
recover as a result of greater consumer confidence based on 
higher incomes and lower tax rates. These household- 
related sectors will return as important sources of job 
creation. 


Sectoral Real Output Growth 
1996-1997 


Average annual per cent change 
10 94 Export-orlented Export & Domestic-Orlented 
Industries? Domestic Industries 
8 Orlented 
Industries ? 


7.3 


Capital Autos Resource- Financial, Leisure, Industrial Housing Retailing jon- 
Equipment & Based Business Entertainment Materials & Residential 
& Parts & & Culture Personal Construction 
Technology- Wholesale Services 
Based Services 
Services 


1 Export well over 50 per cent of their output internationally. Resource-based industries include mining and 
wood products but exclude agriculture because it depends largely on domestic demand. 

2 Rely mainly on domestic demand although some also export to other provinces and countries. 

Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance 
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SETTING THE STAGE FOR GROWTH 
Increasing Productivity and Economic Growth 


Ontario is well positioned for strong growth. It has superior 
access to the world’s largest market, strong auto and 
resource-exporting sectors, and rapidly growing high- 
technology industries. It also has a higher rate of post- 
secondary education than any country in the world. 


Moreover, competitiveness indicators for the most part favour 
Ontario. Unit labour costs fell 17 per cent in U.S. dollars from 
1990 to 1994, compared to an increase of 

2 per cent in the United States. The Toronto area consistently 
ranks as one of the world’s most economically attractive city 
regions. 


These competitive strengths augur well for future productivity 
growth. And productivity growth leads to higher incomes, 
makes the province’s exports more competitive, and 
stimulates new investment — all of which pay off in job 
creation. 


But change is needed to reverse the disappointing trends of 
the early 1990s and trigger renewed optimism about the 
economy. Sound provincial economic and fiscal policies can 
act as a Catalyst to restore the private sector’s role as the 
engine of growth for the Ontario economy: 


- Improving the business climate will provide an impetus for 
business investment — a major component in increasing 
the real productive capacity of the Ontario economy. 


Reviving consumer confidence will raise domestic de- 
mand, as tax cuts give consumers more disposable 
income and small businesses more incentive to create 
jobs. 


- Changing the role of government — by getting rid of the 
deficit, cutting taxes, and restructuring the public sector — 
will shift resources to the private sector and stimulate 
medium-term growth. 


Improving the Business Climate 


Over the past decade, business perceptions about Ontario as 
a place to do business have deteriorated. In a quarterly 
Conference Board survey of Canada’s 400 largest 
corporations, many headquartered in Ontario, 40 per cent of 
respondents cited government policies as the most important 
factor hindering investment in 1995, up sharply from 24 per 
cent in 1988. 


Although its corporate income tax rates for manufacturers 
are generally competitive, Ontario’s taxes on individuals are 
high compared to the U. S. In addition, rising payroll taxes 
have discouraged job creation. Payroll taxes as a share of 
wages have risen 67 per cent over the past five years. 


Inefficient regulation also creates obstacles to growth. 
Although regulatory efficiency is hard to measure, changes 
that reduce costs to firms or that create more efficient 
markets (e.g., speedier land-use and environmental 
approvals) will increase economic growth. 


A better business climate helps to attract more investment, 
and more investment means more jobs. In the last ten years, 
high-investment sectors in Ontario increased employment at 
an average rate of 2.0 per cent per year. In other sectors, 
employment either remained flat or declined, emphasizing 
the need for a business climate that encourages investment. 


Job Creation and Output Growth 


by Sectoral Investment Growth 
Ontario, 1984-1994 


Per cent annual employment and GDP growth (1984-94) 
6 


Employment growth 3.8 


GDP growth 


Declining-investment Average-Investment High-Investment 
ectors 
(less than 0%) (0% to 5%) (more than 5%) 
Per cent annual growth in net capital stock (1984-94) 


Note: Other manufacturing, fishing and trapping and tobacco products are excluded due to confidentiality. 
Source: Statistics Canada 
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Changing the Role of the Public Sector 


Over the past two decades, total spending by all levels of 
government in Ontario has risen from 32 per cent of GDP in 
1970 to 44 per cent in 1994. Provincial expenditures have 
grown much faster than the economy -— rising from 6 per cent 
of GDP thirty years ago to 18 per cent today. 


The current level of spending weakens Ontario’s 
international competitive position. In a world of highly mobile 
labour and capital, the tax levels needed to pay for this 
spending risk driving out individuals and firms. A smaller, 
more focused government will contribute to better economic 
performance. 


The sweeping restructuring under way in the private sector is 
spreading to the public sector as a matter of both fiscal 
necessity and economic competitiveness. Technology is 
changing the definition and management of the public sector, 
making it possible to deliver core public services in new ways 
or enabling the private-sector to deliver them. Productivity 
gains from public-sector restructuring, along with changes in 
private sector incentives, will improve the province’s 
international competitiveness. 


Provincial Expenditure as a Share of GDP 


Ontario, 1965-66 to 1995-96 


Per cent of GDP 


1966 1968 1970 1972 1974 1976 1978 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1990 1992 1994 1996 
Fiscal Year-End 


Note: Data on a modified cash basis 
Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance 


Getting the Debt Under Control 


Over the past five years, Ontario’s debt has more than 
doubled, rising from roughly $4,000 to $8,750 per capita. It is 
now close to $100 billion, equal to about 31 per cent of 
provincial GDP. 


This year, Ontario will spend close to 19 cents of every dollar 
it receives on public debt interest, up from about 9 cents only 
five years ago. 


Persistent deficit financing results in a major transfer of 
wealth from future generations to support current 
consumption and debt interest payments. High debt and 
deficit levels also create an expectation of future tax 
increases that suppresses business investment. In addition, 
lenders demand risk premiums that raise borrowing costs for 
firms and consumers alike. 


Economic growth alone will not solve the deficit problem. 
Even with robust growth, a large deficit would remain in the 
absence of other action. While higher growth will contribute 
to deficit reduction, large spending reductions still will be 
needed to get rid of the deficit. 


Provincial Debt Per Capita and 


Public Debt Interest as a Share of Revenue 
Ontario, 1976-1977 to 1995-96 


$ per capita Per cent of revenue 


12,000 20 


Public debt interest 
(right scale) 


9,000 


6,000 Debt per capita 


(left scale) 


3,000 


77 78 79 80 81 82 83 84 85 86 87 88 89 90 91 92 93 94 95 96 
Fiscal Year-End 


Source: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance 
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Reducing the Tax Burden 
Tax increases will not solve the debt and deficit problem. 


The total tax burden in Ontario (including taxes levied by all 
levels of government) is among the highest in Canada and 
has increased faster than the national average. Between 
1981 and 1993, it increased from 31.8 per cent of GDP to 
37.0 per cent and is now well above the United States and all 
other provinces except Quebec. 


Ontario’s high and growing rate of taxation has contributed to 
its weak economic performance by cutting into consumer 
purchasing power, reducing the incentives for entrepreneurs, 
and making it more difficult for firms to attract and keep 
highly skilled workers. 


Several cross-country studies have found that tax reductions 
are associated with faster economic growth. When tax levels 
are high, a tax reduction can permanently increase the 
growth rate of GDP by changing investment incentives. 
Lower taxes can improve investment incentives by raising 
after-tax returns on investment, making Ontario more 
attractive to international investors, and reducing distortions 
of investment decisions created by high taxes. Investment in 
physical and human capital is associated with faster 
productivity and output growth. 


Taxation vs. Economic Growth 
OECD Countries, 1960-1990 average 
Government revenue as per cent of GDP 
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Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance 


Bringing Back Small Business 


All businesses suffer when governments impose 
unnecessary costs on the private sector. But small 
businesses have been particularly affected because they 
bore the brunt of the 1990s decline. Net job creation by 
small businesses plummeted from annual levels approaching 
200,000 in the late 1980s to net job losses in the 1990s. 


Several factors added to the pressures on small business in 
the 1990s — weak demand, the introduction of the Employer 
Health Tax (EHT), increases in the minimum wage, high 
interest rates and new regulations. 


Measures to improve the business climate, along with 
reduced personal income taxes and EHT relief, will stimulate 
future small business growth and job creation. Consumer 
confidence will rise as a result of the positive effect of the 
income tax cut on disposable income, leading to improving 
domestic demand conditions for small business. 


In addition, the income tax cut will help to cushion the impact 
of the spending cuts involved in restructuring the public 
sector: adjustment will take place more readily because job 
creation in the private sector will rise at the same time that 
employment in the public sector is shrinking. 


Net Annual Employment Change by Firm Size* 
Ontario, 1979-1993 


(000s) 


0-99 Empl. “ 5 500+ Empl. 


* Data covers commercial sector only. 1993 most recent data available 
Note This data source provides the best available breakdown of employment by firm size. Employment is based on a full-time 
equivalent measure that is calculated by dividing a firm's payroll by the average wage in its industry and employment size 
group. Self-employed people who are issued a T4 are included. Although the trends are similar, these numbers are not 
directly comparable to the Labour Force Survey, which counts full-time and part-time jobs equally (as one job) and all 
self-employed people. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Business and Labour Market Analysis Division and Ontario Ministry of Finance 
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Future Job Growth Led by the Private Sector 


The public sector accounted for 41 per cent of the province’s 
net new jobs between 1984 and 1994, despite having only a 
21 per cent share of employment. As government 
restructures, this trend will change and the private sector will 
create most of the new jobs in the future. 


In the early 1990s, the public sector continued to create jobs 
while private-sector employment declined dramatically. By 
1994, public-sector employment was flat, while private-sector 
employment remained below its late 1980s peak. In the first 
ten months of 1995, however, the private sector created 
134,000 jobs on a year-over-year basis, while public-sector 
employment fell by 52,000 jobs. 


If experience is a guide to the future, small businesses will 
create the lion’s share of new private-sector jobs. Firms with 
fewer than 20 employees created 903,000 net jobs between 
1981 and 1993, despite losses during the early 1990s. In 
contrast, firms with 20-99 employees lost 29,000 jobs and 
firms with 100+ employees lost 562,000 jobs. This trend 
toward smaller organizations emphasizes the need for a 
business climate that favours start-ups and encourages small 
business growth. 


Private- and Public-Sector Net Employment Change* 


Ontario, 1981-1993 
(000s) 
1 000 903 


Private Sector Public Sector** 


oe 280 


0 


-500 


-1 000 
Small (0-19) Medium (20-99) Large (100+) All Sizes 


Employment Size 
1993 most recent data avaiable. Data not available before 1981 
es Includes public administration, health, education and weltare. 
Note: Employment estimates are based on individual labour units, which are compiled by 
Statistics Canada trom Revenue Canada files. All persons who are issued a T4 are counted. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Business and Labour Market Analysis Division and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 


Sound Policies Support Medium-term Growth 


Ontario has experienced a period of exceptional economic 
weakness through the first half of the 1990s. Nevertheless, it 
retains the underlying strengths that made it an economic 
powerhouse throughout most of the post-war era. The task 
for government is to remove impediments to growth and 
unleash the potential of the economy. 


This task has three elements: 


Improving the business climate by minimizing the regula- 
tory and tax burdens that obstruct investment and job 
creation; 


Restoring consumer confidence by cutting taxes and creat- 
ing jobs; and 


Making government smaller and better. 


While fiscal planning is based on cautious economic 
assumptions, the economy has the capacity to grow much 
more rapidly without generating inflationary pressure: by 
more than four per cent per year over the period from 1998 
to 2000. The Ontario government is committed to putting in 
place the policies that will allow that to happen. 


Oy ah tla rem-w Yel (Ur-1pr-lalem ave) (=a) (t-] Mm a{-t-] mC] BD) og 


1980-2000 
$1986 billion 
350 t 
300 | 
Estimated Potential ES 
Output. ee 
250 ae Eee 


oe Potential Growth 


Scenario (Closes 


200 \— Output Gap in 2000) 


Actual Output 


Cn ee 
80 81 82 83 84 85 86 87 88 89 90 91 92 93 94 95 96 97 98 99 2000 


Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance 
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Table 1 The Ontario Economy, 1992-1997 


(billions of dollars) 
Actua! Forecast 


Real Gross Domestic Product ($1986) 


Consumption 

Government 

Residential Construction 
Non-Residential Construction 
Machinery and Equipment 
Exports 

Imports 


Nominal Gross Domestic Product 


Other Economic Indicators 
Retail Sales* 
Housing Starts - Units (000s) 
Personal Income 
Pre-Tax Corporate Profits 


Consumer Price Index (1986=100) 


Labour Markets 
Labour Force (000s) 
Employment (000s) 
Unemployment Rate (%) 


* GST excluded. 
Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Table 2 The Ontario Economy, 1992-1997 
(per cent change) 


Forecast 
1996 


Actual 
1993 


1995 


Real Gross Domestic Product 


Consumption 

Government 

Residential Construction 
Non-Residential Construction 
Machinery and Equipment 
Exports 

Imports 


Nominal Gross Domestic Product 


Other Economic Indicators 
Retail Sales* 
Housing Starts 
Personal Income 
Pre-Tax Corporate Profits 


Consumer Price Index 


Labour Markets 
Labour Force 
Employment 
Unemployment Rate (%) 


* GST excluded. 
. Figures not appropriate or not applicable. 
Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Table 3 Ontario, Gross Domestic Product, 1981-1994 
(billions of dollars) 
1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 


Real Gross Domestic Product ($1986) 168.8 162.9 173.5 187.5 195.0 204.5 214.3 
Consumption 955 938.5 97.7 1029 108.9 115.0 121.2 
Government 34.5 35.8 35.9 SWE 38.9 38.9 40.7 
Residential Construction 8.9 7.6 9.5 ORS Wi 13.2 en 
Non-Residential Construction 6.6 6.1 5.6 6.5 es! 8.3 9.2 
Machinery and Equipment 10.6 9.1 OF7F1 OSS ROL 222 een Olona 3 
Exports 91.4 86.9 S26) OGM (al Cieih 42omonaiokG 
Imports 1S) 7010 /6n 8/9 96s ee OOLSOGrS 

Nominal Gross Domestic Product 129.9 136.3 151.8 170.5 185.4 2045 226.3 

Table 3 (continued) (billions of dollars) 


1988" ~1989" 1990 991 tog25 See elo 


Real Gross Domestic Product ($1986) 225.8 232.9 228.5 221.2 223.1 225.9 238.4 
Consumption 127-8) 13259 WS2 Sats OlSe oilpyeeeG Gre memos 
Government 42.9 45.1 47.9 50.1 50.5 50.1 50.2 
Residential Construction 15.8 IAS 13.6 11.8 Wat ales 1128 
Non-Residential Construction 10.0 10.9 10.0 9.6 7.9 Bi. 5.6 
Machinery and Equipment 20.1 20.5 19.6 19.3 19.5 Pals) 9 2S 
Exports 1295) Goce OZ ZO Oneal Oofmem 4 Otome 
Imports 123-2 W285 1246) 25s ole tao ooLG 

Nominal Gross Domestic Product 252.6 274.8 277.5 277.9 282.0 287.7 302.5 


Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Table 4 Ontario, Growth in Gross Domestic Product, 1981-1994 
(per cent change) 
1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 


Real Gross Domestic Product ($1986) 4.2 -3.5 6.5 8.1 4.0 49 4.8 
Consumption 2:2 -2.1 45 53 5.9 55 5.4 
Government 0.8 3.9 0.3 3.4 46 0.1 47 
Residential Construction 93 -13.9 25.1 7.4 Wie We Z! 14.5 
Non-Residential Construction 5.6 -7.1 -B.3 15.9 11.6 14.4 10.2 
Machinery and Equipment 21.4 -14.0 6.0 6.1 tae 2564 PAR) 
Exports 4.6 -4.8 6.7 14.4 5.4 2.4 B.D 
Imports 49 -10.2 8.7 15.5 9.3 49 effi 

Nominal Gross Domestic Product 13.0 4.9 11.4 12.3 8.7 10.3 10.7 

Table 4 (continued) (per cent change) 


Agee 1980" 1990 1991" 1992, 1993 1994 


Reali Gross Domestic Product ($1986) 5.4 3:2 \oedtg -3.2 0.9 io os 
Consumption 5.5 oer 0.2 -1.9 1 ais) 29 
Government 5.4 5.0 6.1 4.8 0.6 -0.6 0.1 
Residential Construction 4.6 Or 2 tal G85 2.3 -6.8 5.0 
Non-Residential Construction 9.7 8.3 -7.8 44 -17.8 -27.5 -2.2 
Machinery and Equipment 16.5 2a -4.6 -1.5 Ole Wile Wes .8 
Exports 9.2 2.9 -0.8 -2.6 6.2 Stoete.7 
Imports 13.4 4.3 -3.1 0.4 5.0 Leite hee ol iets) 

Nominal Gross Domestic Product 11.6 8.8 1.0 0.1 1.5 2.0 5,2 


Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Table 5 Canada, Gross Domestic Product, 1981-1994 
(billions of dollars) 
1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 


Real Gross Domestic Product ($1986) 440.1 426.0 439.4 467.2 489.4 505.7 526.7 
Consumption 257.1 250.3 258.9 270.9 2849 297.5 310.5 
Government 906 932 944 956 98.6 100.1 101.9 
Residential Construction 25.2 ZLOmmeG PENS) 2 of SOM S:8 
Non-Residential Construction SHES 28.7 269 25.8 27.1 25.6 26.4 
Machinery and Equipment 29% 253 24.2 25:6w028. fee S2-6rpgs7.5 
Exports 101.9 0916 10610) 124 eee Seale eS 
Imports 105.3 sie) Ch aalhal Beep GIB ZL aia 

Nominal Gross Domestic Product 356.0 374.4 405.7 444.7 478.0 505.7 551.6 

Table 5 (continued) (billions of dollars) 


1986. 1989 1990 1991 1992" {e923 91994 


Reai Gross Domestic Product ($1986) 553.0 566.5 565.2 555.1 559.3 571.7 597.9 
Consumption 324.3, 335.8 338.7 333.4 “337.6 M842 See5s-2 
Government TOK AHO) alas) WA 70) altel lsh WIS 
Residential Construction 66.9 38.6 "S4:9') 205329) 031-52) 
Non-Residential Construction 293 30.8 $1.0 gh30iZem25i7ielZ5o ere 
Machinery and Equipment 446 477 456 463 466 484 54.0 
Exports 1565 1547.8) 16453) 16657. 1794 198k 226-3 
Imports 1624 172.6 176.0 181.8 192.0 2080ng230.9 

Nominal Gross Domestic Product 605.9 650.7 669.5 676.5 690.1 712.9 750.1 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Table 6 Canada, Growth in Gross Domestic Product, 1981-1994 


Real Gross Domestic Product ($1986) 


Consumption 

Government 

Residential Construction 
Non-Residential Construction 
Machinery and Equipment 
Exports 

imports 


Nominal Gross Domestic Product 


Table 6 (continued) 


Real Gross Domestic Product ($1986) 


Consumption 

Government 

Residential Construction 
Non-Residential Construction 
Machinery and Equipment 
Exports 

Imports 


Nominal Gross Domestic Product 


(per cent change) 

1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 
3e7 -3.2 3.2 6.3 4.8 S23 4.2 
2.6) -2.6 3.4 4.6 oye 4.4 4.4 
2a 2.8 1.4 lee Shel 1.6 Wee 
6G ~-16.3, 17.0 0.5 GIS) gOS 016.4 
8.6 -9.0 -8.5 -1.8 5:2 -5.5 3.0 

18.1. -14.0 -4.1 5.51 ae ners: Ihe: oye wp1oLO 
4.4 -2.2 Bids ALT. 6.0 45 3.0 
85 -15.2 9.0 17.1 8.7 7.6 7.0 

14.9 5.2 8.4 9.6 7.5 5.8 9.1 

(per cent change) 

1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 
5.0 2.4 -0.2 -1.8 0.8 a2 4.6 
4.5 3.4 1.0 -1.6 13 1.6 3.0 
4.4 4.0 ane 20 1-0 0.5 -1.7 
2.8 4.8 -9.7 -12.5 79 -4.2 3.0 

41-0 oe 0.5 -26 -14.8 0.5 5.2 

19.2 6.8 -4.3 1.4 0.6 3.9 11.6 
9.5 0.8 4.1 1.4 76 10.4 14.2 

13.8 6.3 2.0 re jere) 5:6 8:8) 10:5 
9.8 7.4 2.9 1.0 2.0 3.3 5.2 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Table 7 


Retail Sales* ($ billions) 

Housing Starts - Units (000s) 
Personal Income ($ billions) 

Pre-Tax Corporate Profits ($ billions) 
Consumer Price Index (1986 = 100) 
Labour Force (000s) 

Employment (000s) 

Unemployment Rate (%) 


Table 7 (continued) 


Retail Sales* ($ billions) 

Housing Starts - Units (000s) 
Personal Income ($ billions) 

Pre-Tax Corporate Profits ($ billions) 
Consumer Price Index (1986 = 100) 
Labour Force (000s) 

Employment (000s) 

Unemployment Rate (%) 


Ontario, Selected Economic Indicators, 1981-1994 


1981 1982" "1983" 51984 
36.8 38.8 43.1 47.6 
50:2 © 385 (825470! 4872 
107.9 120.8 130.3 144.1 
14.1 C2 pia gales 
74:6. °8216  G8/s7 79210 
4,643 4,701 4,775 4,885 
4,338 4,244 4278 4,444 
6.6 S77 atid 3:0 
1968 81969" 1990 91997 
68:8. 72:65" 720) 67.2 
ELAS RS Se NY syesl op Ro yent =| 
206:8 ~§ 226.7 239102454 
eo A Pe ieo. Wie Valen 
110.0 116.4 122.0 127.6 
5,408 5521 (5:577) 85/582 
5,136 5,241 5,226 5,044 
5.0 a 6.3 9.6 


1885 1986 1987 
53/0.) DO.0 aO4er 
6419815" 105:2 
156.2. 1G9'2 eel Goo 
NOLO) eee lel ere 
95.8 "100!0°° 9105.1 
5,012 ‘Silasteo eZ 
4,608 4,772 4,951 
Sal 7.0 6.1 
R902 10 gee toes 
66.7 71.3 #60 
55.8... 45.1 46.6 
250.3 252.4 258.1 
16.1 16:6 254 
129:07 131.2 S13ite 
GIO IMS, 682 ory 
5,001 75,089 "- 55160 
10:9 1036 9.6 


* Retail sales include Federal Sales Taxes up to 1990 but exclude GST after 1990. 


Sources: 


Statistics Canada, Ontario Ministry of Finance and CMHC. 


Table 8 


Retail Sales* 

Housing Starts 

Personal Income 
Pre-Tax Corporate Profits 
Consumer Price Index 
Labour Force 
Employment 
Unemployment Rate 


Table 8 (continued) 


Retail Sales* 

Housing Starts 

Personal Income 

Pre-Tax Corporate Profits 
Consumer Price Index 
Labour Force 
Employment 
Unemployment Rate 


* Retail sales include Federal Sales Taxes up to 1990 but exclude GST after 1990. 
Figures not appropriate or not applicable. 
Statistics Canada, Ontario Ministry of Finance and CMHC 


Sources: 
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Ontario, Economic Indicators, Annual Change 1981-1994 


(per cent change) 


1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 
Bete 5.4 TE 10.3 13.0 9.0 OLS 
25.0 aie 42.6 -12.3 34.7 25.6 29.1 
14.3 V0 7.9 10.6 8.4 8.3 9.9 
Gis -34.6 53.9 Zieh 8.0 7.8 19.6 
12.0 OW 6.2 4.9 4.1 4.4 5 
2.9 1.2 1.6 2.3 2.6 2.4 2a 
8:2 -2.2 0.8 3.9 Sink 3.6 38 
(per cent change) 

1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 
7.8 4.0 0.0 -7.5 23 3.8 6.7 
-5.0 -6.6 -32.9 -15.7 5.6 -19.1 Ch} 
alee 9.6 5.4 2.6 Zea 0.8 Pee 
16.6 -6.3 -28.3 -18.5 0.2 14.9 36.9 
47 S48! 4.8 4.6 ea 1.7 0.1 
2.6 al 1.0 0.1 0.5 1.5 0.3 
Sal 2.0 -0.3 -3.5 -0.9 1.8 1a 
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Table 9 


Canada, Selected Economic Indicators, 1981-1994 


Retail Saies* ($ billions) 

Housing Starts - Units (000s) 
Personal Income ($ billions) 

Pre-Tax Corporate Profits ($ billions) 
Consumer Price index (1986 = 100) 
Labour Force (000s) 

Employment (000s) 

Unemployment Rate (%) 


Table 9 (continued) 


1981 1982 1983 1984 


1985 1986" Wey. 


127.4 
134.9 
372.2 


103.4 107.1 116.6 
78:0) 1:25:59 e2i6 
293.2 3248 343.1 
37.7 26:38. “872 45.9 
755  833/ 885 924 
V2ps2 12,498 12,690 12)653 
14,298 W035. 14106" 14 402 
76° 11.0" 4,9 “43 


1988 1989, 11290) "19911 


Retail Sales* ($ billions) 

Housing Starts - Units (000s) 
Personal Income ($ billions) 

Pre-Tax Corporate Profits ($ billions) 
Consumer Price Index (1986 = 100) 
Labour Force (000s) 

Employment (000s) 

Unemployment Rate (%) 


192.6 181.2 
18136" 156s2 
587.5 606.0 
448 348 
Mos. Weed 
13,900 14,151 14,329 14,408 
12819 13,086. lees 12:96 

fais! VES) 8.1 10.4 


16127 189.3 
2220 210-4 
506.0 550.2 

64.7 60.1 
108.6 114.0 


142.2 153.8 168.9 
165.8 199.8 246.0 
400.2 427.3 461.2 
495 - 45.4 56:6 
96.0 100.0 104.4 
13,123 13,378 13.631 
11,742 12,095 12,422 
10.5 9.6 8.9 
1994 


1902 2 ods 


185.0. .193:8 , «2068 
168:3" “155.4- *1543] 
621.8 633.4 647.2 

35.1 42.1 57.4 
128.1 130.4 130:7 
14,482 14,663 14,832 
12,842 13:015 133.292 

133 Wee 104 


* Retail sales include Federal Sales Taxes up to 1990 but exclude GST after 1990. 


Sources: 


Statistics Canada, Ontario Ministry of Finance and CMHC. 
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Table 10 Canada, Economic Indicators, Annual Change 1981-1994 


(per cent change) 
1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 


Retail Sales* Ke 8 8.9 9.3 14,6 8.1 9.8 
Housing Starts WA -29.3 29.2 -17.0 22.9 20.5 Zoe 
Personal Income Wie 10.8 a0 8.5 7.5 6.8 79 
Pre-Tax Corporate Profits -5.4 -28.7 oa 2200 7.9 -8.4 24.7 
Consumer Price Index 12.4 10.9 5.7 4.4 3.9 4.2 4.4 
Labour Force 29 OFS) 1e7 1.9 2 1.9 1.9 
Employment 29 -3.2 0.6 2 3.0 3.0 oh 


Unemployment Rate 


Table 10 (continued) (per cent change) 
1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 


Retail Sales* 7.6 4.2 dis. -5.9 2.1 4.7 6.7 
Housing Starts -9.5 -3.2 -15.7 -14.0 FATE -7.6 -0.9 
Personal Income 9.7 B27 6.8 3a 2.6 1.9 2.2 
Pre-Tax Corporate Profits 14.3 -7.1 -25.4 -22.3 0.7 20.2 36.1 
Consumer Price Index 4.0 5.0 4.8 5.6 1.5 1.8 2 
Labour Force 2.0 1.8 5 ee 0.6 0.5 12 1:2 
Employment 3.2 2.1 0.6 -1.9 -0.6 es 2A 


Unemployment Rate 


* Retail sales include Federal Sales Taxes up to 1990 but exclude GST atter 1990. 
Figures not appropriate or not applicable 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Ontario Ministry of Finance and CMHC. 
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Ontario, Real Gross Domestic Product by 


UE Industry’, 1985-94 
(millions of dollars) 

1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 

Goods Producing Industries 65,767 67,387 70,071 74,054 75,057 
Primary Industries 5,344 5,232 5,589 5,654 5,798 
Agriculture 2,610 2,457 2,595 2,564 2,110 
Manufacturing 2 AG 4454 6. / O54 Ooi eno OO Zamolo /4 
Construction 9140 10,267 11,416 11,940 12,862 
Utilities 4,740 B24 5.216 5,458 5,240 
Services Producing Industries 104,219 110,353 116,728 123,442 129,011 
Transportation, Storage and Communication 10,974 11,461 12,358 13,232 14,048 
Transportation & Storage 6,251 6,463 7,036 7jotl 7,095 
Communication 4,723 4,998 5,322 5,720 6,453 
Trade 19040. 20,511... 22173, -23°530" *24°670 
Wholesale 8,802 9758 10,618 T1578) =12295 

Retail 10:238° “10,752 "1445567 Gali 95169 W375 
Finance, insurance and Reali Estate 24,909 weil Oeeee comme oC Om oO Sia 
Community, Business and Personal Services 38,263 40,140 42,825 45497 47,661 
Education 9.811 9,667 9,876 9,981 10,297 
Health & Social Services 10;833 01,146 11674 “12.062 a2 00s 
Business Services 6,627 7,668 8,898 10.259 11,033 
Accommodation, Food & Beverage Services 4,178 4,353 4599 4,811 5,026 
Amusement & Recreation 1/02 1,967 2,055 2,114 2.130 
Personal & Household Services 2,852 3,024 3,148 3,322 retieies) 

Other Services 2,260 2,316 Pasi he. 2,949 3,013 
Government Services W033) 9 11,064 > 144225 ie36S) iw Ge 
Federal 5,614 5,524 5,435 5,495 5,661 
Provincial 2,658 2,697 2,770 2,868 2,980 

Local 216i 2,844 2,917 3,021 S21 
Miscellaneous Industries 1,069 VOWS 1,292 1,345 1,404 
Total Production (1986$) at Factor Cost 171,054 178,814 188,091 198,841 205,472 
Indirect Taxes Less Subsidies (plus Miscellaneous Adjustments) 23,9116) 25,680 26.1775 926, 91458 27.476 


Gross Domestic Product (1986$) at Market Prices 194,971 204,495 214,269 225,755 232,948 


Table 11 (Continued) 
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Ontario, Real Gross Domestic Product by 
Industry,’ 1985-1994 


Goods Producing Industries 


Primary Industries 
Agriculture 


Manufacturing 2 
Construction 
Utilities 


Services Producing Industries 


Transportation, Storage and Communication 


Transportation & Storage 
Communication 


Trade 


Wholesale 
Retail 


Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 


Community, Business and Personal Services 
Education 
Health & Social Services 
Business Services 
Accommodation, Food & Beverage Services 
Amusement & Recreation 
Personal & Household Services 
Other Services 


Government Services 


Federal 
Provincial 
Local 


Miscellaneous Industries 
Total Production (1986$) at Factor Cost 


Indirect Taxes Less Subsidies (plus Miscellaneous Adjustments) 


Gross Domestic Product (1986$) at Market Prices 


Notes: 1. Gross Domestic Product on an industry basi 
basis is at market prices. 
a 


Sources: 


(millions of dollars) 


1990 1991 1302 1993 1994 
70,009 65,249 64,752 66,636 71,252 
5,453 5,099 5,055 teu5;14549i5070 
2,944 2,407 2,388 2poann 2,622 
47,797 43,670 44,130 46,375 50,541 
T2087) ttet20) 10;392 D858 7e salOr1 99 
4,673 aye e opro 5,220,442 
128,849 128,278 129,268 131,070 135,664 
14.404 14,023 14430 14,564 15,337 
7,450 6,803 7,106 7,193 7,482 
6,953 7219 7,323 7,371 7,854 
24,341 23,288 23,580 24,497 26,541 
12370. 12:046 W2A8% 12.642" 14,252 
TV S7t  t12425 8112993. W625" ~ 12.289 
30,881 31,583 31,539 32,227 32,927 
47,247 47,035 47,172 47,381 48,523 
10;663°™ 10/960) 117069" 11,136 11,087 
12,916 12;943 12,943 129757-"13,062 
10;862" 10,629 1016 759""10'684'—" 11,158 
4,756 4,116 4,194 4,274 4,413 
2,045 2,078 2,045 2,134 2,294 
3,093 3,335 3,913 3,346 3,408 
202 2975 2032 3,050" 3,103 
W975 12,349 12548 12,401 12,336 
5,761 Opes) b,0g0 == *5,998 6,084 
2979 3,086 3,116 -3j09825% 3;005 
3,236 3,309 3,341 3,305 3,244 
1,368 1,365 1,327 1,362 1,348 
200,225 194,892 195,346 199,067 208,264 
28,276 26,274 27,737 26,828 30,153 
228,501 221,165 223,083 225,895 238,417 


s is at factor cost, whereas GDP on an expenditure 


See Table 13 for detailed Manufacturing industries. 
Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Table 12 Ontario, Growth in Real Gross Domestic Product by 
ae Industry’, 1985-1994 


(per cent change) 
1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 


Goods Producing Industries 5.6 2.5 4.0 5.7 1.4 
Primary Industries -1.5 -2.1 6.8 12 20 
Agriculture ied -5.9 5.6 -1.2 ce 
Manufacturing 2 7.1 0.5 23 6.6 0.3 
Construction 7.9 12.3 WZ 4.6 TST. 
Utilities -3.0 8.1 1.8 4.6 -4.0 
Services Producing Industries 5.3 5.9 5.8 5.8 4.5 
Transportation, Storage and Communication 4.2 4.4 7.8 ii 6.2 
Transportation & Storage 23 3.4 8.9 6.8 ee 
Communication 6.9 5.8 6.5 15 12.8 
Trade 9.4 Wate 8.1 6.1 4.8 
Wholesale N7O 10.9 8.8 9.0 6.2 

Retail 3.6 5.0 78) 3.4 3.5 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 6.9 9.1 3.9 Sis) 3.6 
Community, Business and Personai Services 3.8 49 6.7 6.2 4.8 
Education 1.8 -1.5 2.2 1.1 312 
Health & Social Services 47 2.9 47 33 45 
Business Services 2.7 15.7 16.0 15.3 7.6 
Accommodation, Food & Beverage Services PETE 4.2 5.7 4.6 45 
Amusement & Recreation 8.1 15.6 45 2.9 0.8 
Personal & Household Services 8.1 6.0 4.1 5 a0 

Other Services 5.5 2.4 11.2 14.5 ee 
Government Services 1.5 0.3 0.5 2.3 3.3 
Federal eZ -1.6 -1.6 tet 3.0 
Provincial 3.0 WA) PDT 3.5 3.9 

Local OS 3.0 2.6 Sus ora 

Total Production (1986$) at Factor Cost 5.5 4.5 5.2 5.7 3.3 


Gross Domestic Product (1986$) at Market Prices 4.0 4.9 48 5.4 3.2 


Data Appendix 


Table 12 (continued) Ontario, Growth in Reai Gross alec Bie ey 


(per cent change) 
1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 


Goods Producing Industries -6.7 -6.8 -0.8 2.9 6.9 
Primary Industries -6.0 =6:.5 -0.9 i.e “1.5 
Agriculture -6.1 -5.4 -0.8 6.9 ue 
Manufacturing 2 -6.6 -8.6 Akal 5.1 9.0 
Construction -6.0 -7.9 -6.6 -4.9 oe 
Utilities -10.8 14.5 -3.3 1.0 4.1 
Services Producing Industries -0.1 -0.4 0.8 1.4 3.5 
Transportation, Storage and Communication 25 -2.6 2.9 0.9 5.3 
Transportation & Storage -1.9 -8.7 4.5 ia 4.0 
Communication 7.8 3.8 1.4 0.7 6.6 
Trade -1.3 -4.3 te 3.9 8.3 
Wholesale 0.6 -2.6 tee 5.6 10.7 

Retail a6 -6.1 tere 2.0 5.7 
Finance, insurance and Real Estate 0.0 PS -0.1 2.2 2.2 
Community, Business and Personal Services -0.9 -0.4 0.3 0.4 2.4 
Education 328 2.6 1.0 0.6 -0.4 
Health & Social Services -0.7 3.4 0.0 -1.4 aa 
Business Services -1.6 -2.1 0.4 0.1 4.4 
Accommodation, Food & Beverage Services -5.4 eich 1.9 1.9 She) 
Amusement & Recreation -4.0 1.6 -1.5 4.3 ifs) 
Personal & Household Services Te -7.2 -0.7 8) 1.8 

Other Services -7.3 6.6 -1.5 4.0 Lt 
Government Services 1.8 ela) 1.6 -1.2 -0.5 
Federal 1.8 3.4 23 -1.5 1.4 
Provincial -0.0 3.6 10 -0.6 -2.9 

Local meee eas 1.0 -1.1 -1.8 

Total Production (1986$) at Factor Cost -2.6 -2.7 0.2 1.9 4.6 
Gross Domestic Product (1986$) at Market Prices -1.9 -3.2 0.9 1.3 5.5 


Notes: 1. Gross Domestic Product on an industry basis is at factor cost, whereas GDP on an expenditure 
basis is at market prices. 
2. See Table 14 for detailed Manufacturing industries. 
Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Ontario, Real Gross Domestic Product in Selected 
Table 13 M 


anufacturing Industries’, 1985-1994 


(millions of dollars) 
1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 


Manufacturing 46,544 46,765 47,851 51,002 51,157 
Food 4,461 47370" 4.188 @4,336.98°4,360 
Beverage 1,246 1,149 eal are 1,241 eee 
Rubber Products 794 656 699 697 659 
Plastics Products 963 1,016 1,097 Tle else 
Leather & Allied Products 329 320 290 262 236 
Primary Textile & Textile Products 958 1,037 1,124 Wise 1,089 
Clothing 756 807 844 806 796 
Wood 867 917 909 962 987 
Furniture & Fixture 962 1OrF 993 921 884 
Paper & Allied Products 2209 2,353 2518s) 2524 | eon 
Printing & Publishing 2,838 2,943 2,095 3,056 @¥tS177 
Primary Metals 3,810 3,469 3,657 3,904 3,788 
Fabricated Metal Product 3,749 3,887 4,044 3992 4,018 
Machinery 2,161 2,220 2,149 2)300 2,241 
Transportation Equipment 9,040 8,693 8,537 10,096 10;3824 
Electrical & Electronic 4,021 4,352 4,792 5,078 Sle 
Non-metallic Mineral Products 1,478 1,641 1,842 1,864 1,780 
Refined Petroleum & Coal Products 540 570 602 654 674 
Chemical & Chemical Products 3,594 3,728. 3,814 4199 . 4085 


Other Manufacturing Leas 1,618 13732. 1,801 har 
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Ontario, Real Gross Domestic Product in Selected 
Manufacturing Industries’, 1985-1994 
(millions of dollars) 


1990 1991 ese 1993 1994 


Table 13 (continued) 


Manufacturing 47,797 43,670 44,130 46,375 50,541 
Food 4,232 4357 4,564 4,599 4,709 
Beverage TOF wee 1,047 1,141 1,228 
Rubber Products 648 563 576 631 699 
Plastics Products 1,084 1,035 1,094 rake 1,254 
Leather & Allied Products 188 145 142 146 153 
Primary Textile & Textile Products 910 857 811 806 890 
Clothing 664 581 560 563 580 
Wood 796 662 626 645 718 
Furniture & Fixture 813 662 660 755 816 
Paper & Allied Products 2,500 2,114 2,074 2,105 2,222 
Printing & Publishing 3,041 2098 2,381 2 eer Pte 313 
Primary Metals 3.276. 3,209 Boze) Seo Osten, 7oo 
Fabricated Metal Product 3,640 3,083 2,942 2,989 3,348 
Machinery 2,098 1570 1,420 1,502 1,747 
Transportation Equipment 9,655 8,977 9217 WAI6” 105825 
Electrical & Electronic 5,144 5,279 5,691 5,933 7,846 
Non-metallic Mineral Products 1,525 1422 1,105 1,163 1,214 
Refined Petroleum & Coal Products 680 655 634 646 658 
Chemical & Chemical Products 4,110 3,607 S706 3,807 3,869 
Other Manufacturing 1,687 1,542 1,558 1,637 1,714 


Note: 1. Gross Domestic Product on an industry basis is at factor cost, whereas GDP on an expenditure 
basis is at market prices. 
Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Ontario, Growth in Real Gross Domestic Product in 
Tabie 14 


Selected Manufacturing Industries’, 1985-1994 


(per cent change) 
1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 


Manufacturing 7.1 0.5 23 6.6 0.3 
Food 9.0 -2.0 -4.2 }8) 05 
Beverage 3.4 -/.8 -2.0 104 ie 
Rubber Products o5 =A Je3 Gro -0.4 = oe) 
Plastics Products is bio 8.1 3\1 0.0 
Leather & Allied Products -3.1 -2.8 =9.5 roby -9.7 
Primary Textile & Textile Products 3.4 8.3 8.4 -1.1 -2.0 
Clothing -0.3 6.8 4.6 -4.5 -1.3 
Wood 15.2 5.8 -0.8 5.9 2.5 
Furniture & Fixture 11.9 5.8 -2.4 -7.2 -4.0 
Paper & Allied Products -5.0 3.7 7.0 0.6 hes 
Printing & Publishing 10.4 37 -1.6 6 4.0 
Primary Metals 9:3 -8.9 5.4 6i/, -3.0 
Fabricated Metal Product 16.1 Oo 4.0 213 0.6 
Machinery 5.8 2.8 -3.3 9.7 -5.0 
Transportation Equipment 7.6 -3.8 -1.8 18.3 reas) 
Electrical & Electronic 9.5 8.2 10.1 6.0 5.8 
Non-metallic Mineral Products 9.0 tO 12:2 a? -4.5 
Refined Petroleum & Coal Products -14.3 5.4 ar 8.6 oa 
Chemical & Chemical Products 0.5 oat 2.3 10.1 -2.7 


Other Manufacturing 115 -5.4 7.0 4.0 -3.5 
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Ontario, Growth in Real Gross Domestic Product in 
Selected Manufacturing Industries’, 1985-1994 


(per cent change) 
1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 


Table 14 (continued) 


Manufacturing -6.6 -8.6 1.1 5.1 9.0 
Food -2.9 3.0 4.8 0.7 2.4 
Beverage -11.8 -10.4 55 9.0 Vise 
Rubber Products -1.6 -13.2 2.4 9.6 10.7 
Plastics Products -4.2 -4.5 ST i, 8.4 
Leather & Allied Products -20.3 -23.2 -2.2 a2 4.6 
Primary Textile & Textile Products -16.4 -5.8 -5.4 -0.7 10.4 
Clothing -16.6 -12.4 -3.7 0.5 3.0 
Wood -19.3 -16.8 -5.4 20 eS 
Furniture & Fixture -8.0 -18.5 -0.3 14.3 8.1 
Paper & Allied Products -2.5 -15.4 -1.9 1.5 5:6 
Printing & Publishing -4.3 -14.6 -8.4 -6.0 aire: 
Primary Metals -13.5 -0.2 1.6 11.6 0.9 
Fabricated Metal Product -9.4 -15.3 -4.6 1.6 12.0 
Machinery -6.4 -25.2 -9.6 eae Sie 
Transportation Equipment -6.5 -7.0 27 9.8 70 
Electrical & Electronic -4.2 20 7.8 4.3 32.2 
Non-metallic Mineral Products -14.3 -26.4 -1.5 Si 4.4 
Refined Petroleum & Coal Products 0.8 -3.6 -3.2 1.9 1.9 
Chemical & Chemical Products 0.6 “12.2 2.8 2.7 v6 
Other Manufacturing -2.9 -8.6 tel 5.1 4.7 


Note: 1. Gross Domestic Product on an industry basis is at factor cost, whereas GDP on an expenditure 
basis is at market prices. 
Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Table 15 


Goods Producing industries 


Primary Industries 
Agriculture 


Manufacturing 2 
Construction 
Utilities 


Services Producing Industries 


Transportation, Storage and Communication 
Transportation & Storage 
Communication 


Trade 
Wholesale 
Retail 


Finance, Insurance and Reai Estate 


Community, Business and Personal Services 
Education 
Health & Social Services 
Business Services 
Accommodation, Food & Beverage Services 
Amusement & Recreation 
Personal & Household Services 
Other Services 


Government Services 


Federal 
Provincial 
Local 


Miscellaneous Adjustments 
Total Production (1986$) at Factor Cost 
indirect Taxes Less Subsidies 


Gross Domestic Product (1986$) at Market Prices 489,437 


Canada, Real Gross Domestic Product 
by Industry,’ 1985-1994 


(millions of dollars) 


1985 1986 198% 1988 1989 


160,765 163,282 169,772 177,175 179,614 


31,904 
9,404 


32,323 
11,057 


32,584 
9,966 


33,978 
9,452 


34,099 
10,232 


86,310 
26,953 
15,996 


86,854 
28,194 
1o,912 


91,025 
29,686 
16,477 


95,643 
30,815 
16,740 


96,911 
32,502 
16,502 


277,284 288,672 301,746 315,410 325,434 


35,497 
22,186 
13,311 


40,059 
24,760 
15,299 


41,371 
24,460 
16,911 


34,517 
21,817, 
12,700 


37,825 
23,621 
14,204 


49.141 
21,/66 
27,375 


oy ia) = i 
23,312 
2u,20g 


55,061 
29,132 
29,929 


57,826 
26,972 
30,855 


59,724 
2B. ial 
31,613 
66,011" 69,5155 /2/827ms/S oA eerie i2 
96,307 
25,567 
27,256 
15,339 
11,273 
4,553 
7,087 
5,232 


100,362 


25,607 
28,024 
17,042 
11,609 
5,274 
7,495 
ote 


104,254 
25,788 
28,847 
19,056 
11,829 

5,280 
7,702 
3702 


109,588 
26,143 
29,815 
21,150 
hoe fe 

5,603 
8,140 
6,624 


113,686 
26,785 
30,918 
22,953 
12,635 

5,385 
8,517 
6,895 


31,308 
14,601 
9,323 
7,385 


Bez 17. 
14,614 
9,552 
7,550 


31,780 
14,458 
9,655 
7,667 


32,266 
14,489 
9,852 
7,925 


32,941 
14,734 
10,093 

8,114 


0 -115 2 2 3 
438,049 451,839 471,520 492,587 505,050 
91,388 953,827 55,210) GO S71) 61,436 
505,666 526,730 552,958 566,486 
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Canada, Real Gross Domestic Product 
by Industry,’ 1985-1994 


(millions of dollars) 
1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 


Table 15 (continued) 


Goods Producing Industries 175,546 167,181 166,183 172,117 182,653 
Primary Industries 34,498 34188 33,882 35,792 37,693 
Agriculture WOLtskete) Oh 7 AKOOWSKe) KO le) a) a ers} 
Manufacturing 2 92,919 86,353 87,471 91,636 98,026 
Construction 32,396 30,086 28,422 27,857 29,350 
Utilities 15,738 16555 16,407 § 16,832 217,584 
Services Producing industries 328,113 327,361 331,416 338,500 349,298 
Transportation, Storage and Communication 41,985 41,638 42,657 43,836 46,577 
Transportation & Storage 23,603 22,800. 23,306, 723,940 525,156 
Communication Ot 22e we 1OSOi 1S sol Io e96 eeile422 
Trade 59,330 56,983 57,628 60,274 64,726 
Wholesale 26.435 27,691 27,984" *29.519 32.211 

Retail 30,895 29,291 29,643 30,755 32,515 
Finance, insurance and Reali Estate 78,491 80462 81,284 83,217 85,250 


Community, Business and Personal Services 114,701 114,206 115,380 116,957 118,992 


Education 27,004 27,040 28,220 28,526 *28;502 
Health & Social Services 81,918 32,608 32,759 32,602 32,652 
Business Services 22,618 22,341) 22,394 °23:023 23,918 
Accommodation, Food & Beverage Services 12,233 “10,929 VWOs4el sls 13729 
Amusement & Recreation 5,428 5330 5.442 5,566 5,974 
Personal & Household Services 8,658 8,393 Sh SO)// 8,448 8,596 

Other Services 6,511 6,970 7,184 7,480 7,621 
Government Services 83,606 84072, 34:468. 34,215 933,753 
Federal 14,896 15,080 15,209 15,053 14,954 
Provincial 10,401 10,566 10,694 10,577 10,282 

Local 8,309 8,426 8,565 8,585 8,516 
Miscellaneous Adjustments 2 2 2 1 0 
Total Production (1986$) at Factor Cost 503,661 494,544 497,601 510,618 531,951 
Indirect Taxes Less Subsidies 61,494 60,508 61,704 61,104 65,985 


Gross Domestic Product (1986$) at Market Prices 565,155 555,052 559,305 571,722 597,936 


Notes: 1. Gross Domestic Product on an industry basis is at factor cost, whereas GDP on an expenditure 
basis is at market prices. 
2 See Table 17 for detailed Manufacturing industries. 
Source Statistics Canada. 
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Canada, Growth in Real Gross Domestic Product by 


WEL a Industry’, 1985-1994 
(per cent change) 
1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 
Goods Producing Industries 5.2 1.6 4.0 4.4 1.4 
Primary Industries 1.5 es 0.8 4.3 0.4 
Agriculture -4.2 17.6 -9.9 6.2 Gs 
Manufacturing 2 5.4 0.6 4.8 5.1 0.9 
Construction 7.8 4.6 5.3 3.5 55 
Utilities v5 2.0 3.6 1.6 -1.4 
Services Producing Industries 4.4 4.1 4.5 4.5 3.2 
Transportation, Storage and Communication 35 2.8 6.6 59 a. 
Transportation & Storage 20 ke 6.5 48 -1.2 
Communication 5 48 6.7 Te 10.5 
Trade 8.4 5.0 6.7 5.0 33 
Wholesale 12.4 7.1 7.8 7.3 4.2 
Retail 5.4 23 5.9 3.1 m5 
Finance, insurance and Reali Estate 6.5 5.3 48 3.9 Pail 
Community, Business and Personal Services Pi 4.2 3.9 5.1 Shai 
Education -0.0 0.2 0.7 1.4 ZS 
Health & Social Services SZ 2.8 2.9 3.4 Sif 
Business Services 2.4 Ai 11.8 11.0 6.6 
Accommodation, Food & Beverage Services 1.8 3.0 2.3 2.0 4.3 
Amusement & Recreation 8.3 15.8 0.1 6.1 -3.9 
Personal & Household Services hel, 5.8 2.8 eTe 46 
Other Services 5.5 a5) 7.4 16.2 4.1 
Government Services 0.7 lee 0.2 nS 2.1 
Federal leo 0.1 -1.1 0.2 aleTA 
Provincial 1.0 25 Wel 2.0 2.4 
Local -1.0 2.2 1S) 3.4 2.4 
Total Production (1986$) at Factor Cost 4.6 3.1 4.4 4.5 2.5 


Gross Domestic Product (1986$) at Market Prices 4.8 3.3 4.2 5.0 2.4 
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Canada, Growth in Real Gross Domestic Product by 
Industry,’ 1985-1994 

(per cent change) 
1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 


Table 16 (continued) 


Goods Producing Industries -2.3 -4.8 -0.6 3.6 6.1 
Primary Industries V2 -0.9 -0.9 5.6 5:3 
Agriculture 5.9 -1.2 -6.4 el 4.8 
Manufacturing 2 “3.7 -7.1 ted 4.8 0 
Construction -0.3 -7.1 -5.5 -2.0 5.4 
Utilities -4.7 5:2 -0.9 2.6 45 
Services Producing Industries 0.8 -0.2 1.2 2.1 3.2 
Transportation, Storage and Communication les -0.8 2.4 2.8 6.3 
Transportation & Storage -2.4 -4.3 Zl 20h, 5.1 
Communication thes Shi 2.9 2.8 ati 
Trade -0.7 -4.0 te 4.6 7.4 
Wholesale Ae -2.6 Wel SHS) 9.1 

Retail -2.3 -5.2 ee She7/ Sil 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 1.0 2:5 1.0 2.4 2.4 
Community, Business and Personal Services 0.9 -0.4 1.0 1.4 Te 
Education 2.1 1.1 2.1 ial -0.1 
Health & Social Services Bie 2a 0.5 -0.5 0.2 
Business Services 0.3 -1.2 0.2 2.8 3.9 
Accommodation, Food & Beverage Services -3.2 -10.7 les, 22 OW 
Amusement & Recreation 0.8 -1.8 2.1 2.3 73 
Personal & Household Services 17 “3.1 -1.0 ted: sles 

Other Services -5.6 7.0 Sal 4.1 1.9 
Government Services 2.0 1.4 t2 -0.7 -1.4 
Federal $<] 1.2 0.9 -1.0 -0.7 
Provincial aol 1.6 2 ile -2.8 

Local 2.4 1.4 RL 0.2 -0.8 

Total Production (1986$) at Factor Cost -0.3 -1.8 0.6 2.6 4.2 
Gross Domestic Product (1986$) at Market Prices -0.2 -1.8 0.8 2.2 4.6 


Notes: 1. Gross Domestic Product on an industry basis is at factor cost, whereas GDP on an expenditure 
basis is at market prices. 
2. See Table 18 for detailed Manufacturing industries. 
Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Canada, Real Gross Domestic Product in Selected 


opal Manufacturing Industries’, 1985-1994 
(millions of dollars) 

1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 

Manufacturing 86,310 86,854 91,025 95,643 96,511 
Food 9,588 9,530 9,601 9,560 9,251 
Beverage 2,446 2,320 2,358 2,438 2,466 
Rubber Products 1167 1,019 1,067 1,121 1,085 
Plastics Products 1,643 1,650 1,852 1,899 1,958 
Leather & Allied Products 551 5o1 510 475 460 
Primary Textile & Textile Products 2,020 2,234 2,298 2,260 2,195 
Clothing 2,490 2,599 2,694 2,636 2,604 
Wood 4,612 4,628 5,339 5,442 ews 
Furniture & Fixture 1,643 e735 ly, 73H 1,688 1,669 
Paper & Allied Products 7,171 7,000 8,013 8,042 7,740 
Printing & Publishing 5,323 5453 5,443 5703 5,855 
Primary Metals 6,352 6,128 6,773 Gist 6,922 
Fabricated Metal Product 5,999 6,143 6,510 6,654 6,891 
Machinery 3,423 3,547 S477 3,881 3,919 
Transportation Equipment 11,704 11,408 56 13,470 14,225 
Electrical & Electronic 6,183 6,464 7,148 7,711 8,180 
Non-metallic Mineral Products 2,845 2,971 o.20r 3,308 Bol 
Refined Petroleum & Coal Products 1,746 1,732 1,824 1,871 1,952 
Chemical & Chemical Products 6,345 6,376 6,825 7,298 7,569 


Other Manufacturing 3,058 2,810 2,949 3,056 3,004 
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‘ Canada, Real Gross Domestic Product in Selected 
Pabicn T.coounYed) Manufacturing Industries’, 1985-1994 


(millions of dollars) 


1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 

Manufacturing 92,919 86,353 87,471 91,636 98,026 
Food 9,422 9,643 9,793 9,829 10,082 
Beverage 2,362 2,130 2,309 2,450 21531 
Rubber Products 1,058 951 1,167, 373 1,542 
Plastics Products 1,871 1,778 1,849 1,993 2,195 
Leather & Allied Products 399 315 308 on 7, 325 
Primary Textile & Textile Products 1,991 1,863 1,798 1,831 1,981 
Clothing 2,478 2,245 2,146 2,153 2,185 
Wood 4,898 4,384 4,730 5.023 5,188 
Furniture & Fixture 1,565 1,291 1,289 1,342 1,442 
Paper & Allied Products 7,484 alGi. 7,199 7,435 7,763 
Printing & Publishing 5,764 5,151 4,804 4.613 4.611 
Primary Metals 6,438 6,459 6,659 trove 7,555 
Fabricated Metal Product 6,482 5,703 5,395 5,456 6,069 
Machinery 3,621 2,920 PX Veal 3,081 3,402 
Transportation Equipment Wara72 12,031 Ve2707 13,649 14,743 
Electrical & Electronic 8,193 8,003 8,506 8,788 11,001 
Non-metallic Mineral Products 2,896 2,412 2,388 2,462 2,599 
Refined Petroleum & Coal Products 2,075 2,046 1,994 2,062 203 
Chemical & Chemical Products 7,581 6,902 fees 7,524 7,679 
Other Manufacturing 2,970 2.909 2,852 2,862 3,031 

Note: 1. Gross Domestic Product on an indusiry basis is at factor cost, whereas GDP on an expenditure 


basis Is at market prices. 
Sources: Statistics Canada. 
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Table 18 Canada, Growth in Real Gross Domestic Product in 


Selected Manufacturing Industries’, 1985-1994 


(per cent change) 
1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 


Manufacturing 5.4 0.6 4.8 5.1 0.9 
Food 6.6 -0.6 0.7 -0.4 so) 
Beverage 1.5 -5.2 nee 3.4 eZ 
Rubber Products +5 -12.7 4.7 5.0 -3.2 
Plastics Products 10.5 0.4 12:3 2.5 Bit 
Leather & Allied Products -4.0 -0.1 -7.4 -6.9 -3.2 
Primary Textile & Textile Products -0.7 10.6 2.9 -1.6 -2.9 
Clothing Bh ye 4.4 Sh7/ -2.2 -1.2 
Wood 13.6 0.4 15.4 1.9 -1.9 
Furniture & Fixture 11.4 5.6 -0.2 “2.9 1.1 
Paper & Allied Products -1.3 5.4 6.0 0.4 Soe. 
Printing & Publishing 4.8 2.4 -0.2 4.8 2.7 
Primary Metals 5.6 =o20 10.5 415) -2.9 
Fabricated Metal Product 12.4 2.4 6.0 2.2 3:6 
Machinery 231 3.6 2.0 11.6 1.0 
Transportation Equipment 7.0 -2.5 -0.5 18.6 5.6 
Electrical & Electronic 14.0 4.5 10.6 79 6.1 
Non-metallic Mineral Products 9.1 4.4 9.6 1.6 -2.3 
Retined Petroleum & Coal Products -2.6 -0.8 53 2.6 4.4 
Chemical & Chemical Products 4 0.5 7.0 6.9 7 


Other Manufacturing -0.8 -8.1 4.9 3.6 -1.7 
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; Canada, Growth in Real Gross Domestic Product in 
Tables & (continued) Selected Manufacturing Industries’, 1985-1994 


(per cent change) 
1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 


Manufacturing -3.7 -7.1 1.3 4.8 7.0 
Food 1.8 eas 15 0.4 2.6 
Beverage -4.2 -9.8 10.7 3.9 3.3 
Rubber Products -2.5 -10.1 24.9 15.6 12.4 
Plastics Products -4.5 -5.0 4.0 7.8 10.1 
Leather & Allied Products -13.1 -21.1 os) 2.8 27, 
Primary Textile & Textile Products -9.3 -6.4 -3.5 1.8 8.2 
Clothing -4.8 -9.4 -4.4 Ors 15 
Wood -8.2 -10.5 7.9 6.2 Sire} 
Furniture & Fixture -6.2 -17.5 -0.1 4.1 es 
Paper & Allied Products -3.3 -4.2 0.4 ane 4.4 
Printing & Publishing -1.6 -10.6 -6.7 -4.0 -0.0 
Primary Metals =7.0 0.3 Sal dialed Ze 
Fabricated Metal Product -5.9 -12.0 -5.4 1.1 Te 
Machinery -7.6 -19.4 -6.6 1300 10.4 
Transportation Equipment -6.0 -10.0 2.0 VW1e2 8.0 
Electrical & Electronic 0.2 -2.3 6.3 33 20:2 
Non-metallic Mineral Products -10.3 -16.7 -1.0 oat 5.6 
Refined Petroleum & Coal Products 6.3 -1.4 -2.5 3.4 2.0 
Chemical & Chemical Products 0.2 -9.0 45 4.3 Beal 
Other Manufacturing Set -0.4 -3.6 0.4 5.9 

Note: 1. Gross Domestic Product on an industry basis is at factor cost, whereas GDP on an expenditure 


basis is at market prices. 
Sources: Statistics Canada. 
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Table 19 Ontario and the G-7, Real GDP Growth, 1981-1994 


(per cent) 
1984 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 


Ontario 4.2 -3.5 6.5 8.1 4.0 4.9 4.8 
Canada 37 -3.2 oe 6.3 4.8 ois 4.2 
France Woe 2.5 0.7 ee 1.9 2.5 Pa) 
West Germany 0.1 -0.9 Ar Pay 2.0 2.4 1.6 
Italy 0.6 0.2 1.0 2) 2.6 2.9 Sal 
Japan 3.6 oe Zan 4.3 5.0 ZG 4.1 
United Kingdom -1.3 1.7 Shep ZS Onn 4.4 4.8 
United States 1.8 -2.2 3.9 6.2 SZ 29 Sh 
Table 19 (continued) (per cent) 


1988 1989 1990 139% 1992 1993 1994 


Ontario 5.4 3.2 -1.9 -3.2 0.9 1:3 5.5 
Canada 5.0 2.4 -0.2 -1.8 0.8 2 4.6 
France 45 4.3 2.5 0.8 ies} -1.5 2.1. 
West Germany 3.8 3.6 Soh 5.0 to -1.6 2.4 
Italy 4.1 2.9 2.1 t2 0.7 -1.2 Qe, 
Japan 6.2 4.7 4.8 4.3 1.1 -0.2 0.6 
United Kingdom 5.0 2.2 0.4 -2.0 -0.5 pdf 3.8 
United States 3.9 25 2 -0.6 2 oe 4.1 


Sources: OECD, Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Table 20 Ontario and the G-7, Employment Growth, 1981-1994 


(per cent) 
1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 


Ontario +} -2.2 0.8 3.9 ou 3.6 3.8 
Canada 2.9 -3.2 0.6 Ou 3.0 3.0 Ou7 
France -0.5 0.4 -0.2 -0.9 -0.1 0.5 0.4 
Germany -0.1 ie -1.4 2 OF. 1.4 0.7 
Italy 0.2 -0.3 0.2 0.4 0.4 0.5 -0.2 
Japan 0.8 a0 1.7 0.6 OF, 0.8 1.0 
United Kingdom -3.4 -1.9 -0.2 2.3 1.0 0:3 2.4 
United States eA -0.9 lea 4.1 2.0 pres) 2.6 
Table 20 (continued) (per cent) 


1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 


Ontario aaT, 2.0 -0.3 -3.5 -0.9 1.8 1.4 
Canada a2 2.1 0.6 -1.9 -0.6 ike 2a 
France HO 1.4 1.0 0.0 -0.7 -1.2 0.5 
Germany 0.8 1.5 3.0 ZG 0.9 -2.1 -1.8 
Italy Tel 0.1 1.8 0.9 -0.6 -4.2 -1.7 
Japan ley, 2.0 2.0 1.9 Wer 0.2 0.1 
United Kingdom 3.4 29 0.4 -3.1 -2.4 -0.8 0.3 
United States eae 2.0 0.5 -0.9 0.6 1.5 an 


Sources: OECD and Statistics Canada. 
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Table 21 


Ontario 

Canada 

France 
Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

United Kingdom 
United States 


Table 21 (continued) 


Ontario 

Canada 

France 
Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

United Kingdom 
United States 


Ontario and the G-7, Unemployment Rates, 1981-1994 


1981 


6.6 
7.6 
7.4 
4.5 
8.5 
22 
8.3 
7.6 


1988 


5:0 
7.8 
10.0 
7.6 
12.1 
AL) 
7.8 
5.5 


Sources: OECD and Statistics Canada. 


1982 


9.7 
tac 
8.0 
6.4 
v2 
2.3 
o7 
2 hvF 


1989 


5.1 
75 
9.4 
6.9 
a2. 
2.3 
6.1 
9.3 


(per cent) 
1983 1984 
10.4 9.0 
11.9 Wee! 

8.3 9.7 
7.9 7.9 
10.0 10.1 
Poff olf 
HORS WHOL 7 
9.6 USS 

(per cent) 

1990 1991 
6.3 9.6 
8.1 10.4 
8.9 9.4 
6.2 6.7 

Wales We 
Za Be 
5.9 8.2 
525 @a// 


1985 


8.1 
10.5 
10.2 

8.0 
10.2 

2.0 
1:0 

Toe. 


tage 


10.9 
ails 
10.3 
Lf 
11.6 
ee 
9:9 
7.4 


1986 


7.0 
9.6 
10.4 
TARA 
2 
2.8 
11.0 
7.0 


1993 


10.6 
tet. 2 
WALLY. 
8.9 
1057, 
20 
10.2 
6.8 


1987 


6.1 
8.9 
10.5 
7.6 
S25 
ao 
9.8 
6.2 


1994 


9.6 
10.4 
12.4 

9.6 
11.3 

Zo 

oe 

6.1 
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Table 22 Ontario and the G-7, CPi Inflation Rates, 1981-1994 


(per cent) 
1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 


Ontario 12.0 1037 6.2 4.9 4.1 4.4 5a 
Canada 12.4 10.9 57 4.4 3.9 4.2 4.4 
France 1324 11.8 9.6 7.4 5.8 OF 3.1 
Germany 6.4 5:2 3.2 2.4 2.2 -0.1 0.2 
Italy 18.7 16.4 1541 10.6 8.6 6.1 46 
Japan 4.9 2.7 1.8 2.3 2.0 0.6 -0.1 
United Kingdom 11.9 8.6 45 5.0 6.0 3.4 4.2 
United States 10.3 6.2 See 4.3 S26 1.9 3.6 
Table 22 (continued) (per cent) 


1988 1989 1990 1991 182 1993 1994 


Ontario 4.7 5.8 4.8 4.6 1.1 Vint 0.1 
Canada 4.0 5.0 4.8 5.6 15 1.8 0.2 
France 2.6 Sf 3.4 ie 2.4 2.0 1.7 
Germany Hes 2.8 ae f oro 4.0 4.2 3.0 
Italy 5.0 6.6 6.0 6.5 5.3 4.2 3.9 
Japan O.7 a el ae aleve ie 0.7, 
United Kingdom 4.9 78 9.5 5.8 Sel, 1.6 2.5 
United States 4.1 4.8 5.4 4.2 3.0) 3.0 2.6 


Sources: OECD and Statistics Canada. 
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Ontario, International Merchandise 


Table 23 Exports by Major Commodity, 1994 
Value Per cent 
($ millions) of total 
Motor Vehicles, Parts and Accessories 48,251 41.7 
Machinery and Mechanical Appliances 15,380 133 
Electrical Machinery and Equipment 5,656 4.9 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Allied Products 4,220 Soh 
Pulp; Paper and Allied Products 3,791 Sia 
Precious Metals, Stones and Coins 3,163 uk 
Plastics and Plastic Articles 2,676 2.3 
Iron and Steel 2,385 P| 
Furniture and Fixtures, Signs, Prefabricated Buildings 2,300 2.0 
Prepared Foodstuffs, Beverages and Tobacco 2,287 2.0 
Wood and Wood Products 2, deh O 1.9 
Articles of Iron and Steel 1,937 7: 
Scientific, Professional and Photo Equipment, Clocks 1,691 15 
Other Chemical Products 1077 15 
Mineral Products 1,594 1.4 
Rubber and Rubber Articles 512 1.3 
Inorganic Chemicals; Chemical Elements & Compound 1,172 1.0 
Railway, Rolling Stock and Parts 1,044 0.9 
Articles of Stone, Cement, Ceramic and Glass 1,035 0.9 
Vegetable Products; Fats and Oils 956 0.8 
Textiles and Textile Articles 903 0.8 
Aircraft, Spacecraft and Parts 897 0.8 
Live Animals; Animal Products 787 0.7 
Organic Chemicals Oe 0:7 
Printed Matter 378 0.3 
Pharmaceutical Products 341 0.3 
Hides, Leather, Travel Goods and Furs 262 0.2 
Apparel and Clothing Accessories 251 0.2 
Toys, Games and Sports Equipment 255 0.2 
Other Commodities? 5,983 52 
Total Exports 115,731 100.0 

Notes: 1. Ontario Ministry of Economic Development, Trade and Tourism definition of product groupings 

based on two-digit Harmonized System Codes. Data are customs based. 
72. Other Commodities includes re-exports and special transactions. 


Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Economic Development, Trade and Tourism. 
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Ontario, International Merchandise 


ae Imports by Major Commodity, 1994 
Value Per cent 
($ millions) of total 
Motor Vehicles, Parts and Accessories 29,739 22.9 
Machinery and Mechanical Appliances 26,808 20.6 
Electrical Machinery and Equipment 16,368 12.6 
Scientific, Professional and Photo Equipment, Clocks 4,900 3.8 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Allied Products 4,371 3:4 
Plastics and Plastic Articles 4,321 ee 
Other Chemical Products 4,282 33 
Prepared Foodstuffs, Beverages and Tobacco 3,100 2.4 
Articles of Iron and Stee! 2,449 1.9 
Iron and Stee! 2,361 1.8 
Vegetable Products; Fats and Oils 2,349 138 
Pulp; Paper and Allied Products 2,318 1.8 
Furniture and Fixtures, Signs, Prefabricated Buildings 2,082 1.6 
Articles of Stone, Cement, Ceramic and Glass 1,972 1.5 
Organic Chemicals 1,960 1.5 
Rubber and Rubber Articles 1,947 15 
Printed Matter 1,899 iss 
Textiles and Textile Articles 1,741 1a 
Mineral Products 1,642 ites 
Precious Metals, Stones and Coins 1,405 ibe 
Pharmaceutical Products eos eo 
Apparel and Clothing Accessories 1,226 0:9 
Toys, Games and Sports Equipment 1,208 0.9 
Live Animals; Animal Products 1107 0.9 
Wood and Wood Products 755 0.6 
Aircraft, Spacecraft and Parts 631 0.5 
Inorganic Chemicals; Chemical Elements & Compound 591 05 
Hides, Leather, Travel Goods and Furs 543 0.4 
Footwear 516 0.4 
Other Commodities? 4,082 3A 
Total imports 129,952 100.0 

Notes: 1. Ontario Ministry of Economic Development, Trade and Tourism definition of product groupings 

based on two-digit Harmonized System Codes. Data are customs based. 
2 Other Commodities includes trans-shipments from one province to another through a foreign 


jurisdiction and special transactions. 
Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Economic Development, Trade and Tourism. 
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Note: 1. Figures may not add to totals due to rounding. Data are customs based. 


Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Economic Development, Trade and Tourism. 


Table 25 Ontario, International Merchandise Trade by Major Region, 1994 
Exports Per cent Imports Per cent 

($ millions) of total ($ millions) of total 

United States 104,751 90.5 98,687 75.9 
Western Europe 4,565 3.9 9,099 7.0 
European Union 3,183 2.8 T7195 6.0 
Other Western Europe 1,382 #2 1,305 1.0 
Eastern Europe 231 0.2 369 0.3 
Asia Shoyi7d 3.1 14,635 aes 
Pacitic Rim 3,481 3.0 14,335 ATO 
Other Asia 97 0.1 300 0.2 
Caribbean Zar 0.2 140 0.1 
Latin America 1,478 1.3 5,109 he 
Mexico 421 0.4 3,950 3.0 
Middle East 578 0.5 206 0.2 
Atrica 303 0.3 246 0.2 
Statistical Discrepancy 11 0.0 1,461 qed 
Total 115,731 100.0 129,952 100.0 
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Table 26 Canada, International Merchandise Trade by Major Region, 1994 
Exports Per cent Imports Per cent 

($ millions) of total ($ millions) of total 

United States 184,179 81.5 137,199 67.7 
Western Europe 13,926 6.2 22,098 10.9 
European Union 11,716 2 17,689 8.7 
Other Western Europe 2210 1.0 4,409 2.2 
Eastern Europe 440 0.2 794 0.4 
Asia 19,857 8.8 28,307 14.0 
Pacific Rim 19.408 8.6 27,417 13.5 
Other Asia 450 0.2 890 0.4 
Caribbean 526 0.2 567 0.3 
Latin America 4,021 1.8 7,416 oof 
Mexico 1,059 0.5 4,511 2.2 
Middle East 1,595 0.7 992 0.5 
Africa W258 0.6 1,562 0.8 
Statistical Discrepancy 65 0.0 3,626 1.8 
Total' 225,862 100.0 202,559 100.0 


Note: 1. Figures may not add to totals due to rounding. Data are customs based. 
Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Economic Development, Trade and Tourism. 
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Table 27 Canada, Selected Financial Indicators, 1981-1994 
(per cent) 
1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 

Interest Rates 

Bank Rate 17.9 14.0 9:6 a es) 9.6 

Prime Rate 19.3 15.8 We Waa 10.6 

10-Year Government Bonds 152 14.3 11.8 12.8 11.0 

Three-Month T-Bills Wa 137 9.3 gba 9.4 
Mortgage Rates 

5-Year Rate 181 17.9 aes 13.6 122 

1-Year Rate 18.1 16.9 11.0 12.0 10.3 
Household Debt Burden * 

Consumer 20.0 17.9 Waal 1637, Was 

Mortgage 40.6 ates 36.9 36:7) 36.7 

Total 60.6 55:1 54.1 53.5 54.0 
Table 27 (continued) (per cent) 

1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 

Interest Rates 

Bank Rate 9.7 VERS 13.0 9.0 6.8 

Prime Rate 10.8 tare 14.1 9.9 75 

10-Year Government Bonds NOR 9.9 10.9 9.8 8.8 

Three-Month T-Bills 9.5 12.1 12.8 8.7 6.6 
Mortgage Rates 

5-Year Rate 1126 12.4 noe dice 9.5 

1-Year Rate 10.8 12.9 13.4 10.1 WS 
Household Debt Burden * 

Consumer 20.0 20.5 PAVE) eles 20.6 

Mortgage 46.0 48.4 52.8 55.5 58.9 

Total 66.0 68.9 74.3 76.8 79.5 


* 


Debt as a share of personal disposable income. 
Note: All data are annual averages. 
Sources: Statistics Canada and Bank of Canada. 


1986 1987 
a2 8.4 
iNOS 9.9 
a5 oi) 
9.0 8.1 
iie2 cha esa 
10.2 SE) 
18.5 19.3 
39.3 43.0 
eV fed 62.3 
1993 1994 
Dal 5.8 
5.9 6.9 
Teas) 8.6 
4.8 5.5 
8.7 Syne] 
6.9 iB 
20.6 21.8 
62.2 65.2 
82.8 87.0 
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Table 28 G-7, Exchange Rates, 1981-1994 


(Foreign currency per Canadian dollar) 
1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 


France 4.505 5.291 6.173 6.711 6.536 4.975 4.525 
Germany 1.880 1.965 2.070 2.193 Quali ODO eshoxs: 
Italy 943'47 1098:9) 1234:6 135174 138838:9) 106378 980.4 
Japan 183.5 2Oiee 192.7 183.2 Wee 120.5 108.8 
United Kingdom 0.412 0.463 O5e5 0.579 0.565 0.491 0.460 
United States 0.834 0.810 0.812 OR2 0.732 0.720 0.754 
Table 28 (continued) (Foreign currency per Canadian dollar) 


1988 1989 1990 VERT 1992 1993 1994 


France 4.831 9.376 4.651 4.902 4.367 4.386 4.050 
Germany 142205 1,585" 1.381 1.441 T2699 l200" 1.184 
Italy WO52:68) 1102.8 102047" 10753" 10204" 12195" 1176-5 
Japan 104.1 1163 123;5 tiv.2 104.7 85.8 74.7 
United Kingdom 0.456 0.515 0.480 0.493 0.469 0.516 0.478 
United States 0.812 0.845 0.857 0.873 0.827 OTS 0.732 
Note: All data are annual averages. 


Source: Bank of Canada. 
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Table 29 Ontario, Selected Demographic Characteristics, 1971-2021 


Actual 
1981 


Projections 
2001 2011 2021 


1971 1991 


Total Population (000s) 12,186" 13,780" Si5s59 


Annual Average Growth 


Over Preceding Decade (%) 2a 12 alee 135 lee 1.0 
Median Age (years) 21a 30.4 33.2 36.8 39.7 41.4 
Age Group Shares (%) 

0-14 28.3 Zine 20.2 19.5 Aves 16.3 

15-24 18.4 19.1 14.5 WZ 12.9 Wot 

25-44 26.0 29.5 34.3 324 27.8 26.7 

45-64 19.0 19.9 19.5 23-0 27.5 

65-74 5.1 6.1 6.9 6.9 Was 10.2 

75+ ae SHS) 4.6 5.8 6.7 7.6 
Total Fertility Rate 2.1 1.6 Nee divs al a, 1.7 
Life Expectancy (years) 

Male 69.6 T23 74.9 76.9 78.2 78.8 

Female 76.8 79.0 81:0 81.9 84.1 84.4 
Families (000s) 1,917 ee 2 O30N n2,004 39845) Seaig29 n.a. 
Households (000s) 2,276 3,043 3,748 4,505 5,346 n.a. 
Note: Population, families and households figures reflect adjustments for net census Uundercoverage 


and non-permanent residents. 
Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Table 30 Ontario, Components of Population Growth, 1983/84-1994/95"' 
(thousands) 

1983/84 1984/85 1985/86 1986/87 1987/88 1988/89 
Population at Beginning of Period 9,073.4 9,206.2 9,334.4 9,477.2 9,684.9 9,884.4 
Births 128.0 131.9 13325 134.9 18527 140.8 
Deaths 64.1 66.4 67.1 67.4 70.2 69:7 
Immigrants 40.1 40.3 43.1 70.2 85.2 98.3 
Emigrants 26.1 24.7 22:5 21.0 17.9 AES 
Interprovincial Arrivals 90.8 B71 89.7 104.6 99:2 89.0 
Interprovincial Departures 50.5 Boa 57.0 58.5 68.7 80.7 
Net Non-Permanent Residents WEEE (0.1) 10.4 32:3 24.9 95.4 
Population Growth During Period 1328 128.2 142.8 2078: 1.99.5 266.6 
Population at End of Period? 9,206.2 9,334.4 9,477.2 9,684.9 9,884.4 10,151.0 
Population Growth (%) 1,5 1.4 ies) 2.2 Zul 24 
Table 30 (continued) (thousands) 

1989/90 1990/91 1991/92 1992/93 1993/94 1994/95 
Population at Beginning of Period 10,151.0 10,341.4 10,471.5 10,645.8 10,820.6 10,931.4 
Births 150.1 150.6 152.1 148.9 148.3 146.2 
Deaths Tad 71-5 73.6 74.6 76.6 79.2 
Immigrants 108.6 11h) 128.3 145.0 116.3 116.8 
Emigrants 16.7 18.6 19.5 18.6 19.0 19.5 
Interprovincial Arrivals 84.1 73.8 70.2 65.3 66.8 90.2 
interprovincial Departures 94.3 84.7 SHINE Tila 76.4 85.6 
Net Non-Permanent Residents 20.0 (43.8) Cui} (23.0) (58.2) (6.6) 
Population Growth During Period 190.4 130.0 174.4 174.8 110.8 171.9 
Population at End of Period? 10,341.4 10,471.5 10,645.8 10,820.6 10,931.4 11,103.3 
Population Growth (%) 1.9 eS 1:7 1.6 1.0 1.6 


Notes: 1. Data are from July 1 to June 30. 


2. The sum of the components may not equal the total change in population due to 


residual errors in estimation and the exclusion of returning Canadians. 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Growth rates compare first ten months of 1994 and 1995. 


Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 


Table 31 Ontario, Labour Force, 1982-1995 
1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 

Labour Force (000s) a:/Ot €49,/ 750 14.00005,0l\2 5 oom ete ano.405 
Annual Labour Force Growth (%) ieee 1.6 Pe 2.6 2.4 PAT, 2.6 
Participation Rate (%) 

Male 79.6 78.9 78.9 79.1 79.4 19:4) 7981 

Female B67  Sfali, <57:82 +58:6 9259:1., 60 2emioge4 
Share of Labour Force (%) 

Youth (15-24) 24.8 24.47 240) 23.4 23:0 W223 Nee 

Older Worker (45+) 2/5 27.0 26.6% “26.8 @i25‘9RReeose 262 
Table 31 (continued) 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995* 
Labour Force (000s) 5521 5,577 5:5820-5,6109 5.692 95. ,Oxy me orae 
Annual Labour Force Growth (%) 2.1 10 0.1 0.5 1.5 0.3 0.5 
Participation Rate (%) 

Male 79.3 78.2 (658 “75:5, 75:08 7a9 Veo 

Female Gin) ‘6RESNIGI.20 60:2 360.0 5935 504 
Share of Labour Force (%) 

Youth (15-24) 20.4 19.4 18.5 17.9 a0 16.4 14.9 

Older Worker (45+) 26.1 20:40 26:5 aie? Onecos| 28.8 28.9 
i 1995 data are for the first ten months. 


Table 32 


Total Employment (000s) 
Male 
Female 
Annual Employment Growth (%) 
Net Job Creation (000s) 
Manufacturing Employment 
(% of total) 
Services Employment 
(% of total) 
Part-Time (% of total) 
Average Hours Worked 
Per Week 


Table 32 (continued) 


Tota! Employment (000s) 
Male 
Female 
Annual Employment Growth (%) 
Net Job Creation (000s) 
Manufacturing Employment 
(% of total) 
Services Employment 
(% of total) 
Part-time (% of total) 
Average Hours Worked 
Per Week 
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Ontario, Employment, 1982-1995 


1982 


4,244 
2,436 
1,807 
22 
-94 


23.4 


66.2 
154 


37.1 


1989 


5,241 
21909 
2,336 
2.0 
105 


20.8 


6L9 
15.3 


38.6 


1983 


4,278 
2,437 
1,841 
0.8 
34 


22.9 


66.7 
18 


37.4 


1990 


5,226 
2,866 
2,360 
-0.3 
=15 


19.6 


69.4 
18:7 


38.2 


1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 


4,444 4,608 4,772 4,951 5,136 
2,931 2,613 2,702 Zod 2,857 
iegi2 Necks 2,069 2,162 Zug 
a9 Saf 3.6 3.8 oe 
166 164 164 179 185 


23.4 23.0 220 Zen 2ie2 


66.3 66.7 67.0 67.3 68.3 
15.6 15.6 15.4 1504 15.4 


37.6 Off 37.7 37.8 38.3 


1991 1992 1993 1994, 1995* 


5,044 5,001 5,089 5,160 5,227 
2u30 2,700 892,759 Were B00Ie 2.840 
2g0f 2300 9 1233075 "2360 7) 92,387 
-3.5 -0.9 ies 1.4 1.6 
-182 -43 88 71 82 


18.6 17.8 17.4 AAS 18.5 


AsO fe2.2 73.0 72.9 73.4 
16.8 We LW fre) 17.4 16.8 


SW) 36.7 SWee Siar 37.5 


1995 data are for the first ten months. 
Growth rates compare first ten months of 1994 and 1995 


Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Table 33 


Total Unemployment (000s) 
Unemployment Rate (%) 
Male 
Female 
Toronto CMA' 
Northern Ontario’ 
Youth (15-24) 
Older Worker (45+) 
Unemployment (% of total) 
Long-Term (27 weeks+) 
Youth (15-24) Share 
Older Worker (45+) Share 
Average Duration (weeks) 
Youth (15-24) 
Older Worker (45+) 


Table 33 (continued) 


Total Unemployment (000s) 
Unemployment Rate (%) 
Male 
Female 
Toronto CMA‘ 
Northern Ontario’ 
Youth (15-24) 
Older Worker (45+) 
Unemployment (% of total) 
Long-Term (27 weeks+) 
Youth (15-24) Share 
Older Worker (45+) Share 
Average Duration (weeks) 
Youth (15-24) 
Older Worker (45+) 


* 


Ontario, Unemployment, 1982-1995 


1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 
458 497 442 404 361 
oie 10.4 9.0 8.1 7.0 
9.8 10.5 8.7 77 G7 
O37, 10.3 Ch) 8.5 Tia) 
8.1 0 7.8 6.7 oa) 
13.6 13:5 13.4 10.5 11.0 
16.9 Way 14.8 13.0 7S 
631 6.6 6.1 Sa 4.7 
16.4 25.6 22.6 19.8 18.0 
43.2 41.4 39.1 37.9 37.4 
ihgee AGA ig 18.3 a ee 
13.5 v7 14.2 12.5 12.5 
18:5 25.4 29.3 23.6 23.6 
1989 1990 1991 Se 1993 
280 351 538 609 604 
Sh 6.3 9.6 10.9 10.6 
4.8 6.3 10.2 lino 11.2 
5.5 6.3 9.0 9.6 oS) 
4.0 5.3 or 11.4 1120 
Tee 8.4 11.4 eae 12.1 
Tig) 10.4 19.3 18.4 173 
3.3 4.0 6.9 7.5 73 
12:9 A337 227 Pow 33.3 
31.8 32.2 20:0 ee 28.6 
ur Aa 16.8 19.0 18.9 19.4 
8.5 10.2 13.6 16.8 18.6 
1g2 es 22.8 AEN 33.8 


1995 data are for the first ten months. 
Note: 1. The unemployment rate for Toronto CMA and Northern Ontario were calculated using different 


regional definitions beginning in 1984. 


Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 


1887 


321 
6.1 
Dio 
6.9 
4.5 
9.6 
Saif 
4.4 


16.5 
39.5 
19:0 


10.9 
eee 


1994 


547 
9.6 
9.9 
O22 
10.3 
sy 
16.4 

6.9 


32.4 
28.0 
20.8 


18.2 
34.9 


1988 


2i2 
5.0 
4.6 
5.6 
ar. 
tea 
8.1 
3.5 


ats) 
34.2 
18.0 


8.7 
19.9 


ihe Sloe 


ei2 
8.9 
9.1 
8.8 
8.8 
10.2 
15.7 
6.5 


29.4 
28.6 
red es 


16.4 
31.8 
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Table 34 Ontario, Unemployment Insurance and Social Assistance, 1982-1995 
1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 


Ui Regular Beneficiaries (O00s)' 281 310 265 247 221 190 172 
Maximum Weekly Insurable Earnings ($) 85008 385. 425%) 0460), £495) 5304565 
Maximum Weekly Entitlement ($) 210 231 2559) BLOT6O bie9 7 ee Bae: 389 
Premium Rate 

Employer ($/$100 insurable Earnings) 2.01 Dace) Shee Reni On ae eee OE eae 9 

Employee ($/$100 Insurable Earnings) 6a", 2:30 ~ 2:30 2:35. . 25pm 2e5e8s2.35 
Benefits Paid to Ontario ($ millions) 2901) 2,009" 2iolvy. 2.551. 2,483.5 2,387 12,370 
Premiums Paid from Ontario ($ millions) 1,854 2,752 3,047 3,532 3,956 4,253 4,969 
Social Assistance Caseload (000s)? 218 247 257 261 268 279 289 
Table 34 (continued) 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995* 
Ui Regular Beneficiaries (O00s)' 167 225 319 S22 294 228 182 
Maximum Weekly Insurable Earnings ($) 605 640 680 710 745 780 815 
Maximum Weekly Entitlement ($) 363 384 408 426 425 429 448 
Premium Rate 

Employer ($/$100 Insurable Earnings) Afoe oto. 93.92" “4205 14:20" 94.30) 4.20 

Employee ($/$100 insurable Earnings) 95 2ieo 2/80" *3:001" &3:00™ S307 3.00 
Benefits Paid to Ontario ($ millions) 2,470 3,419 5362 5,845 5406 4,511 n.a. 
Premiums Paid from Ontario ($ millions) 4,282. .5,346., 6,081. 7,263. 7,501,)\,7,849 n.a. 
Social Assistance Caseload (000s)? 307 366 499 608 660 672 667 
Notes: 1. For 1995, Ul Regular Beneficiaries are the seasonally adjusted average for the first eight months. 

2 Social Assistance caseload figure covers the first ten months of 1995. 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Ontario Ministry of Finance and Ontario Ministry of Community 
and Social Services. 
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Table 35 Ontario, Major Layoffs and Strikes & Lockouts, 1982-1995 
1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 


Major Layoffs (no. of establishments)' 235 120 122 116 92 92 97 
Workers Affected by Major Layoffs 46,047 17,213 14,824 13,902 13,503 13,925 13,266 
Share of Workers Laid-Off Due to 

Closures (%) PY SNS Lslsy eres 55.5 60.2 7 #26) G96 
Person Days Lost Due to Strikes and 

Lockouts (000s)? 2,207 760i, 474 h232 941) © 1; 10910, 362 
Table 35 (continued) 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995* 
Major Layoffs (no. of establishments) ' 139 202 221 209 131 2h, 95 
Workers Affected by Major Layoffs R7P,020 31, POP 820,907 I20cdy toro ohh we ee lene 
Share of Workers Laid-Off Due to 

Closures (%) 72:4 64.7 W623 10.66.6017 0:3 Vae70l7 TGS 
Person Days Lost Due to Strikes and 

Lockouts (000s) 869 2,958 454 578 evi 488 413 


* 1995 data are for the first nine months. 
Notes: 1. Major Layoffs are those affecting at least 50 employees. 
2. Major Layoffs and Strikes and Lockouts are cumulative data. 
Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Labour. 


Table 36 


Average Weekly Earnings($) 
Increase (%) 
CPI Inflation (%) 
AWE Increase Less CPI Inflation (%) 
AWE - Manufacturing ($) 
Increase (%) 
Increase Less CPI Inflation (%) 
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Ontario, Labour Compensation, 1982-1995 


NSS26 (shee 19848 e1se5e 19865 1987" 1986 


350.06 376.75 396.10 414.78 433.38 453.48 477.53 
9.8 7.6 54 4.7 4.5 4.6 5.3 
10.7 6.2 4.9 4.1 4.4 aa 4.7 
-0.9 1.4 0.2 0.6 0.1 -0.5 0.6 
422.52 456.36 481.60 507.83 524.57 548.16 574.37 
10.5 8.0 DUS) 5.4 3.3 4.5 4.8 
Oia 1.8 0.6 1.3 ei -0.6 0.1 


Collective Bargaining Settlements (% Increase) 


500+ 
Public 
Private 
Minimum Wage at Year End ($/Hour) 


Table 36 (continued) 


Average Weekly Earnings($) 
increase (%) 
CPI Inflation (%) 
AWE Increase Less CPI Inflation (%) 
AWE - Manufacturing ($) 
Increase (%) 
increase Less CPI Inflation (%) 


10.4 6.2 4.5 Dal 4.4 4.9 Sid 
11.9 G2 5.4 5:2 5.0 4.9 5.0 

8.9 6.0 4.0 4.7 3.7 4.8 5.6 
350° 3.50 4.00 4.00 435 455 4.75 


1869 1990 1991" 1992" 1993 1994 1995" 


504.87 526.40 553.83 576.52 588.95 604.05 607.84 
oy, 4.3 512 4.1 2.2 2.6 0.9 
5.8 4.8 4.6 ileal yd 0.1 2.5 
-0.1 -0.5 0.6 3.0 0.5 25 -1.6 

599.61 632.12 663.43 696.94 715.94 738.58 744.12 
4.4 5.4 5.0 Dsl va 3.2 0.9 
-1.4 0.6 0.4 4.0 1.0 3.1 = 1.6 


Collective Bargaining Settlements (% Increase) 


500+ 
Public 
Private 
Minimum Wage at Year End ($/Hour) 


6.5 6.5 5.7 2.4 1.3 0.3 1.0 
6.5 7.0 6.1 2.2 0.6 0.0 0.2 
6.2 6.2 4.2 2.6 2.1 On7, a7. 
5.00" 5:40 96.00 6.35 §6:35 6.7/0 6.85 


; For 1995, Average Weekly Earnings (AWE) data are for the first eight months and 
Collective Bargaining Settlements data are for the first nine months. 
Note: Average Weekly Earnings Includes overtime. 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Workplace Information Directorate (Human Resources Development 
Canada) and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Table 37 Ontario, Employment by Occupation, 1981-1994 
(thousands) 
1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 


Managerial and other professional 10367 31.0778 AIS 9 1229 9 3265355 wales oe 
Clerical 803 776 They 780 799 794 841 
Sales 438 455 458 425 420 463 462 
Service ayes 566 587 578 613 620 622 
Primary occupations 193 iA #79 166 163 158 154 
Processing, machining and fabricating 742 691 663 722 ale) 754 VieWe 
Construction trades 230 200 205 221 220 259 279 
Transport equipment and operating 147 144 139 147 162 161 179 
Material handling and other crafts WHF 167 176 176 183 208 205 
Total 4,338 4,244 4,278 4,444 4,608 4,772 4,951 
Table 37 (continued) (thousands) 


1988 1989 1990 1997 19927519935 51934 


Managerial and other professional 1,554 1,566 1,606 1,660 1,673 1,726 1,749 
Clerical 897 904 902 849 831 805 782 
Sales 486 486 51d 479 490 503 521 
Service 633 639 643 626 651 674 667 
Primary occupations 157 158 ley 146 145 iets: 149 
Processing, machining and fabricating 755 791 739 674 632 642 661 
Construction trades 282 315 ot2 Zor 239 245 250 
Transport equipment and operating 173 186 182 174 167 170 186 
Material handling and other crafts 199 196 178 178 173 170 195 
Total 5,136 5,241 5,226 5,044 5,001 5,089 5,160 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Table 38 Ontario, Distribution of Employment by Occupation, 1981-1994 
1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 


Managerial and other professional 2a eee eee Oe ia 20.00 eo. 45) 129:5 
Clerical 18.5:°° 18:80) 17.7 Gee Cli iS GIG. B1740 
Sales VOD sa Osv ee TO, 9.6 9.1 9.7 9.3 
Service dase eke eh 7 13.0 Whe! WHO) Ws 
Primary occupations 4.4 4.0 4.2 aay, 3.5 S| 3.1 
Processing, machining and fabricating 7A (Gi3 aie: aed O20, ONE LO aa On 
Construction trades 5.3 4.7 4.8 5.0 4.9 5.4 5.6 
Transport equipment and operating 3.4 3.3 32 3.3 3.5 3.4 3.6 
Material handling and other crafts 4.1 3.9 4.1 4.0 4.0 4.4 4.1 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Table 38 (continued) 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 
Managerial and other professional COs eo Oe BOO), 02, omioo OS. Ok Bos 
Clerical 17 Seee inem V7 Oey 10.0 ae O.6uem Oo. Oay slo: 
Sales 9.5 9.3 9.8 9.5 9.8 9.9 10.1 
Service 12 ealice ee le Come ie 4a sis2en 129 
Primary occupations 3.1 3.0 a9 2.9 2.9 3.0 2.9 
Processing, machining and fabricating 147 1ou 14.1 lo ieele.o 8 ei2:Gu 8 12.8 
Construction trades 50 6.0 6.0 el 4.8 4.8 4.8 
Transport equipment and operating 3.4 SE) a0 3.4 33 Br 3.6 
Material handling and other crafts 3.9 of 3.4 3.5 cs) cia) 3.8 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Table 39 Ontario, Employment by Industry, 1985-1994 
(thousands) 
1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 


Goods Producing Industries 1,534 1,576 1,617 1,630 1,683 
Primary Industries 181 181 179 175 alWAZ 
Agriculture 126 127 119 aks} 120 
Manufacturing 1,059 1,076 1,093 1,088 1,089 
Construction 241 266 290 309 350 
Utilities 52 53 54 58 66 
Services Producing Industries 3,074 3,195 3,334 3,506 3,558 
Transportation, Storage and Communication 271 283 278 286 321 
Transportation & Storage 167 Tea 166 166 185 
Communication 104 Ate 112 120 136 
Trade 800 824 849 902 871 
Wholesale 193 218 219 244 215 
Retail 607 606 630 659 655 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 269 291 324 345 338 
Community, Business and Personal Services 1,432 IsoOS 1,582 1,658 13704 
Education 278 294 308 328 328 
Health & Social Services 362 374 399 422 428 
Business Services 229 243 275 297 322 
Accommodation, Food & Beverage Services 250 266 284 283 296 
Amusement & Recreation 5a 65 64 63 66 
Personal & Household Services 128 125 Ah 129 13 
Other Services 133 136 142 135 155 
Public Administration 303 295 301 is) 321 
Federal 121 Walte! 119 no WET 
Provincial 75 he 83 15 87 
Local 106 104 98 108 108 


Total Employment 4,608 4,772 4,951 5,136 5,241 
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Table 39 (continued) Ontario, Employment by Industry, 1985-1994 
(thousands) 
1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 


Goods Producing Industries 1,596 1,463 1,388 1,372 1,399 
Primary Industries 169 165 162 161 155 
Agriculture a3 114 118 125 118 
Manufacturing 1,022 939 889 886 901 
Construction 346 294 270 267 284 
Utilities 60 65 68 58 59 
Services Producing Industries 3,629 3,581 3,613 3,716 3,761 
Transportation, Storage and Communication 307 285 283 285 300 
Transportation & Storage 180 178 Wie 167 War 
Communication 127 107 WG 118 123 
Trade 900 861 852 862 883 
Wholesale 235 211 223 215 236 
Retail 665 650 629 647 647 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 361 Soi 356 363 340 
Community, Business and Personal Services 1,736 1,762 inde’ 1,869 1,913 
Education 832 344 Shey) 360 376 
Health & Social Services 433 468 474 495 491 
Business Services 334 330 319 325 370 
Accommodation, Food & Beverage Services 301 291 294 300 299 
Amusement & Recreation 61 al 69 81 84 
Personal & Household Services 109 105 116 130 123 

Other Services 165 153 158 178 170 
Public Administration 325 321 334 337 326 
Federal 123 127 130 132 120 
Provincial 85 86 93 83 91 

Local 116 106 111 Wea 113 

Total Employment 5,226 5,044 5,001 5,089 5,160 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Ontario, Growth in Employment by 


ULE ae Industry, 1985-1994 
(per cent change) 
1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 
Goods Producing Industries 2.4 2.7 2.6 0.8 3.3 
Primary Industries led 0.0 “91 =2.2 lp 
Agriculture -1.6 0.0 =D.0 “5.0 6.2 
Manufacturing 1.6 15 ie -0.5 0.1 
Construction 5.2 10.4 9.0 6.6 13.3 
Utilities 4.0 1.9 1.9 7.4 13.8 
Services Producing Industries 4.3 3.9 4.4 5.2 a FS) 
Transportation, Storage and Communication 46 4.8 -2.1 2.9 12.2 
Transportation & Storage 3.1 3.0 sau0 0.0 11.4 
Communication fee Ulf 0.0 LA 15.8 
Trade 6.1 3.0 3.0 6.2 -3.4 
Wholesale 4.9 13.0 0.5 15).4 -11.9 
Retail 6.5 -0.2 4.0 46 -0.6 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate -6.9 8.2 dale 6.5 -2.0 
Community, Business and Personal Services Of, 5.0 5.2 4.8 3.0 
Education ORs Bis 4.8 6.5 0.0 
Health & Social Services 7.4 one eval 5.8 1.4 
Business Services 8.0 6.6 tea 8.0 8.4 
Accommodation, Food & Beverage Services 5.9 6.4 6.8 -0.4 4.6 
Amusement & Recreation 0.0 22.6 -6.2 Sh 4.8 
Personal & Household Services 5.8 -2.3 -9.6 14.2 -12.4 
Other Services 9.9 23 4.4 -4.9 14.8 
Public Administration 4.8 -2.6 2.0 4.7 1.9 
Federal ad -2.5 0.8 iho -3.1 
Provincial 4.2 -4.0 1d. -9.6 16.0 
Local 9.3 -1.9 -5.8 10.2 0.0 


Total Employment 3.7 3.6 3.8 3.7 2.0 


Table 40 (continued) 


Goods Producing Industries 


Primary Industries 
Agriculture 


Manufacturing 
Construction 
Utilities 


Services Producing Industries 


Transportation, Storage and Communication 
Transportation & Storage 
Communication 


Trade 
Wholesale 
Retail 


Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 


Community, Business and Personal Services 
Education 
Health & Social Services 
Business Services 
Accommodation, Food & Beverage Services 
Amusement & Recreation 
Personal & Household Services 
Other Services 


Public Administration 
Federal 
Provincial 
Local 


Total Employment 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Ontario, Growth in Employment by 
Industry, 1985-1994 
(per cent change) 


1990 


-5.2 


-4.5 
-5.8 


=6.2 
-1.1 
oad 


-4.4 


1991 


-8.3 


16.4 
-3.7 
-7.3 
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-5.1 


=1.8 
3.9 


-5.3 
-8.2 
4.6 


0.9 


EO, 
-3.4 
ocr 


-1.0 
5.f 
core 


1.4 


1.4 
3.8 
a8 
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-1.2 


4.4 
1.9 
2.0 

17.4 

Pal 

127 


0.9 
1.5 
-10.8 
9.0 


1.8 


1994 


2.0 


-3./ 
-5.6 


17 
6.4 


lieve 


1.2 


Bs 
6.0 
4.2 


2.4 
9.8 
0.0 


-6.3 


2.4 
4.4 
-0.8 
13.8 
-0.3 
SY f 
-5.4 
-4.5 


-3.3 
=.) 

9.6 
-6.6 


1.4 
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Table 41 Canada, Employment by Industry, 1985-1994 


(thousands) 
1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 


Goods Producing Industries 3,577 3,644 3,728 3,873 3,928 
Primary Industries 777 769 770 758 742 
Agriculture 481 476 474 451 438 
Manufacturing 2,064 2,098 2,127 2,214 PBPK he) 
Construction 608 652 708 765 809 
Utilities WAU 124 123 135 142 
Services Producing Industries 8,165 8,451 8,695 8946 9,158 
Transportation, Storage and Communication 792 812 820 816 867 
Transportation & Storage 516 522 520 518 540 
Communication 276 290 300 298 327 
Trade 2,088 2,176 2,205 mn 2.22 we 2oo 
Wholesale 536 589 574 595 594 

Retail 1,551 1,587 1,631 WASWh7 1,699 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 660 690 oe 763 769 


Community, Business and Personal Services 3,795 3,943 4090 4244 4,351 


Education 768 799 818 844 836 
Health & Social Services 1,012 1,041 1,096 1,133 1,161 
Business Services Ser 551 598 655 700 
Accommodation, Food & Beverage Services 664 708 f3t 754 780 
Amusement & Recreation 138 154 152 154 161 
Personal & Household Services 335 336 315 339 324 
Other Services Jo2 354 372 365 390 
Public Administration 830 829 848 850 879 
Federal 290 293 292 300 306 
Provincial 274 274 292 PIES) 294 
Local 263 261 262 274 278 


Total Employment 11,742 12,095 12,422 12,819 13,086 
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Table 41 (continued) Canada, Employment by Industry, 1985-1994 
(thousands) 
1990 += 1991 1992 1993 1994 


Goods Producing Industries 3,809 3,582 3,457 3,448 3,545 
Primary Industries 739 752 704 710 702 
Agriculture 441 457 437 450 425 
Manufacturing 2,105 1,956 1,879 1,893 1,949 
Construction 824 732 nah 694 750 
Utilities 142 142 156 150 144 
Services Producing Industries 9,356 9,334 9,385 9,567 9,746 
Transportation, Storage and Communication 854 819 815 811 834 
Transportation & Storage 536 Heil 530 le 523 
Communication 318 288 285 296 311 
Trade 2,356 2,276 2,267 PxPasys! 2,314 
Wholesale 618 589 582 591 609 

Retail 1,738 1,687 1,685 1,662 1,705 
Finance, insurance and Real Estate 790 794 804 810 788 


Community, Business and Personal Services 4,487 4,572 4,621 4,790 4,932 


Education 863 888 925 927 959 
Health & Social Services 1,202 1,208 1273 1,32. 1,316 
Business Services 736 748 715 744 823 
Accommodation, Food & Beverage Services 808 808 806 819 838 
Amusement & Recreation 160 168 176 184 206 
Personal & Household Services ate 314 329 354 344 
Other Services 406 394 397 449 447 
Public Administration 869 873 879 903 877 
Federal 301 313 308 S15 296 
Provincial 281 280 286 283 307 
Local 286 279 284 302 271 
Total Employment 13,165 12,916 12,842 13,015 13,292 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Canada, Growth in Employment by 


MEINE z Industry, 1985-1994 
(per cent change) 

1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 

Goods Producing Industries 0.7 1.9 2.3 3.9 1.4 
Primary Industries ole -0.8 “O71 =a 3) 5) 
Agriculture Fo. -0.8 -0.6 -4.9 “2.9 
Manufacturing 0.9 1.6 1.4 4.1 0.9 
Construction eT Tal 8.8 8.1 5.8 
Utilities 0.8 -2.4 -0.8 9.8 bie 
Services Producing Industries 4.0 3.5 2.9 2.9 2.4 
Transportation, Storage and Communication 3.9 2 1.0 -0.5 6.3 
Transportation & Storage 3.8 nhs -0.4 -0.4 4.2 
Communication 4.2 Si 3.4 -0.7 9.7 
Trade 4.2 4.2 es 3.0 0.9 
Wholesale 5.5 9.9 -2.5 Sh7/ -0.2 

Retail 57 23 2.8 2.8 1:3 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate -0.3 47 5.9 4.2 0.8 
Community, Business and Personal Services 5.4 3.9 3.8 3.0 2a 
Education 2.0 4.0 2.4 Sy -0.9 
Health & Social Services 4.9 2.9 Si 3.4 2.5 
Business Services 1073 4.6 Bes 9.5 6.9 
Accommodation, Food & Beverage Services 46 6.5 4.2 2.3 3.4 
Amusement & Recreation 6.2 11.6 -1.3 is} 45 
Personal & Household Services 8.1 0.3 -6.3 76 -4.4 

Other Services 6.3 0.6 Sil -1.9 6.8 
Public Administration 1.0 -0.1 Pa Oe 3.4 
Federal -1.7 120 -0.3 2u8 2.0 
Provincial Pp 0.0 6.6 -5.8 6.9 

Local ele -0.8 0.4 4.6 nite 


Total Employment 3.0 3.0 2.7 3.2 2:1 
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Table 42 (continued) Canada, crowen in Employment by 
ern LL 


(per cent change) 
1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 


Goods Producing Industries -3.0 -6.0 -3.5 -0.3 2.8 
Primary Industries -0.4 1.8 -6.4 0.9 -1.1 
Agriculture 0.7 3.6 -4.4 3.0 -5.6 
Manufacturing -5.8 -7.1 -3.9 0.7 3.0 
Construction 1.9 -11.2 -2.0 -3.2 8.1 
Utilities 0.0 0.0 9.9 -3.8 -4.0 
Services Producing Industries 2.2 -0.2 0.5 1.9 1.9 
Transportation, Storage and Communication -1.5 -4.4 -0.5 -0.5 2.8 
Transportation & Storage -0.7 -0.9 -0.2 -2.8 1.6 
Communication -2.8 -9.4 -1.0 3.9 57 
Trade PI -3.4 -0.4 -0.6 dl 
Wholesale 4.0 -4.7 -1.2 15 SG) 

Retail 2S -2.9 -0.1 -1.4 2.6 
Finance, insurance and Reali Estate 2a, 0.5 1S On, -2.7 
Community, Business and Personal Services 3.1 1.9 Wa Sh 7/ 3.0 
Education SS) 2.9 4.2 0.2 35 
Health & Social Services 3.5 4.2 1.6 oa 0.3 
Business Services 5.1 6 -4.4 4.1 10.6 
Accommodation, Food & Beverage Services 3.6 0.0 -0.2 1.6 2.3 
Amusement & Recreation -0.6 50 4.8 45 12.0 
Personal & Household Services -3.7 0.6 4.8 7.6 -2.8 

Other Services 4.1 -3.0 0.8 iy -0.4 
Public Administration -1.1 0.5 OF 27 -2.9 
Federal -1.6 4.0 -1.6 2.3 -6.0 
Provincial -4.4 -0.4 2a -1.0 8.5 

Local 2.9 -2.4 1.8 6.3 -10.3 

Total Employment 0.6 -1.9 -0.6 1.3 2.1 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Table 43 Ontario, Employment by Labour Force Regions, 1987-1995 
(thousands) 
1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 


Ontario 4,951 5,136 5,241 5,226 5,044 
Region: East 664 698 694 698 693 
Ottawa (510) 487 518 514 521 617, 
Kingston-Pembroke (515) aie 179 180 U7Z. War 
Greater Toronto Area’ (530) 2,171 2,219 Padre 2,254 2,136 
Central 1,113 1,172 1,197 1,211 1,172 
Muskoka-Kawarthas (520) 138 142 139 140 137 
Kitchener-Waterloo-Barrie (540) 406 436 456 453 451 
Hamilton-Niagara Peninsula (550) 570 594 602 618 584 
Southwest 655 687 708 689 686 
London (560) 262 270 281 281 283 
Windsor-Sarnia (570) 268 281 284 270 265 
Stratford-Bruce Peninsula (580) 125 136 143 138 138 
North 348 361 367 373 356 
Northeast (590) 240 248 Fao 260 246 
Northwest (595) 108 114 111 a2 TAN) 

Table 43 (continued) (thousands) 


1992 1993 1994 1995* 


Ontario 5,001 5,089 5,160 S220 
Region: East 691 701 724 699 
Ottawa (510) 514 516 538 520 
Kingston-Pembroke (515) 1i#z. 185 186 178 
Greater Toronto Area’ (530) 2,118: 2515390 2)1 4580 2,224 
Central 1,164 1,171 1,210 1,230 
Muskoka-Kawarthas (520) 143 142 144 1o7 
Kitchener-Waterloo-Barrie (540) 455 466 482 481 
Hamilton-Niagara Peninsula (550) 567 563 584 592 
Southwest 685 708 724 699 
London (560) 280 293 298 293 
Windsor-Sarnia (570) 268 213 278 Piz 
Stratford-Bruce Peninsula (580) 137 142 149 133 
North 343 356 357 376 
Northeast (590) 236 247 245 257 
Northwest (595) 107 109 hye 119 

s Average based on first ten months only, calculated by Ontario Ministry of Finance. 


Numbers may not add to totals due to rounding. Standard deviations vary significantly 
across regions, decreasing as the size of the region increases. 

Note: 1. Labour Force Survey region of Toronto (530) closely matches the GTA, except that it excludes 
the city of Burlington. 

Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Ontario, Employment by Industry for Labour 


ELEN Force Regions, 1994 
(thousands) 
Ali industries Agriculture Resources! Manufacturing 
Ontario 5,160 118 37 901 
Region: East 724 16 & 72 
Ottawa (510) 538 11 “! 47 
Kingston-Pembroke (515) 186 ) 3 26 
Greater Toronto Area (530) 2,145 11 4 371 
Central 1,210 33 5 268 
Muskoka-Kawarthas (520) 144 4 2 22 
Kitchener-Waterloo-Barrie (540) 482 14 z 116 
Hamilton-Niagara Peninsula (550) 584 16 iz 129 
Southwest 724 52 * 149 
London (560) 298 16 _ 55 
Windsor-Sarnia (570) 278 15 7 7 
Stratford-Bruce Peninsula (580) 149 21 . 24 
North 357 5 23 40 
Northeast (590) 245 4 19 23 
Northwest (595) 1ih2 e 4 18 
Table 44 (continued) (thousands) 
Construction TCU? Trade? FIRE4 
Ontario 284 359 883 340 
Region: East 41 47 112 34 
Ottawa (510) 31 oF 79 oy. 
Kingston-Pembroke (515) 10 10 oo Ui 
Greater Toronto Area (530) 108 166 389 190 
Central 71 71 207 67 
Muskoka-Kawarthas (520) 12 9 28 5 
Kitchener-Waterloo-Barrie (540) 29 30 79 30 
Hamilton-Niagara Peninsula (550) 30 ae 101 a2 
Southwest 43 45 4115 35 
London (560) 15 18 50 18 
Windsor-Sarnia (570) 17 16 41 11 
Stratford-Bruce Peninsula (580) 11 11 24 6 
North 21 30 60 13 
Northeast (590) 15 19 43 11 


Northwest (595) 6 4) 7 
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4 Ontario, Employment by Industry for Labour 
Table 44 (continued) Poy sate ay ions, 1994 


(thousands) 
Health, 

Education Business Personal ° 
& Welfare Services Services 
Ontario 867 370 506 
Region: East 135 58 74 
Ottawa (510) 93 48 55 
Kingston-Pembroke (515) 42 10 19 
Greater Toronto Area (530) 315 216 194 
Central 215 57 122 
Muskoka-Kawarthas (520) 28 4 19 
Kitchener-Waterloo-Barrie (540) 81 23 45 
Hamilton-Niagara Peninsula (550) 106 29 58 
Southwest 130 yas 74 
London (560) 62 14 26 
Windsor-Sarnia (570) 44 10 32 
Stratford-Bruce Peninsula (580) 23 4 16 
North 72 12 42 
Northeast (590) 50 9 29 
Northwest (595) 22 4 13 

Table 44 (continued) (thousands) 
Other 6 Public 
Services Administration 
Ontario 170 326 
Region: East 24 107 
Ottawa (510) 19 91 
Kingston-Pembroke (515) 5 16 
Greater Toronto Area (530) 80 102 
Central 35 59 
Muskoka-Kawarthas (520) 4 8 
Kitchener-Waterloo-Barrie (540) 14 22 
Hamilton-Niagara Peninsula (550) 1h 29 
Southwest 21 30 


London (560) 8 
Windsor-Sarnia (570) 9 
Stratford-Bruce Peninsula (580) 4 
North 10 27 
Northeast (590) di 
Northwest (595) 4 


Employment numbers under 4,000 are suppressed due to reliability. 
Numbers may not add to totals due to rounding. See standard deviation note for Table 43. 
Notes: 1. Includes Fishing, Trapping, Logging, Forestry and Mining. 
2. Includes the sum of Transportation, Storage, Communication and Other Utilities. 
3. Includes Wholesale and Retail Trade. 
4. Includes Finance, Insurance and Real Estate. 
5. Includes Personal, Accommodation & Food and Amusement & Recreational Services. 
6. Includes Miscellaneous Services and Religious Organizations. 
Si 


Source Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 


The Ontario Economy 


Economic Regions by Census Division 


East 

Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry 
United Counties 

Prescott and Russell United Counties 

Ottawa-Carleton Regional Municipality 

Leeds and Grenville United Counties 

Lanark County 

Frontenac County 

Lennox and Addington County 

Hastings County 

Prince Edward County 

Renfrew County 


Central 

Northumberland County 

Peterborough County 

Victoria County 

Dufferin County 

Wellington County 

Hamilton-Wentworth Regional Municipality 
Niagara Regional Municipality 
Haldimand-Norfolk Regional Municipality 
Brant County 

Waterloo Regional Municipality 

Simcoe County 

Muskoka District Municipality 

Haliburton County 


North 

Nipissing District 
Parry Sound District 
Manitoulin District 
Sudbury District 
Sudbury Regional Municipality 
Timiskaming District 
Cochrane District 
Algoma District 
Thunder Bay District 
Rainy River District 
Kenora District 


Greater Toronto Area (GTA) 
Durham Regional Municipality 

York Regional Municipality 

Peel Regional Municipality 

Halton Regional Municipality 
Toronto Metropolitan Municipality 


Southwest 
Perth County 
Oxford County 
Elgin County 
Kent County 
Essex County 
Lambton County 
Middlesex County 
Huron County 
Bruce County 
Grey County 


Data Appendix 


Ontario Labour Force Survey Regions 


East 

Ottawa (510) The united counties of Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry, 
Prescott and Russell, Leeds and Grenville, the county of 
Lanark and the Ottawa-Carleton Regional Municipality 

Kingston-Pembroke (515) The counties of Frontenac, Lennox and Addington, Hastings, 
Prince Edward and Renfrew 

Central 

Muskoka-Kawarthas (520) The counties of Northumberland, Peterborough, Victoria, 
Haliburton and the Muskoka District Municipality 

Kitchener-Waterloo-Barrie (540) The counties of Dufferin, Wellington, and Simcoe and the 
Waterloo Regional Municipality 

Hamilton-Niagara Peninsula (550) The county of Brant, the Regional Municipalities of Hamilton- 


Wentworth, Niagara, Haldimand-Norfolk and the city of 
Burlington in the Halton Regional Municipality 


Greater Toronto Area’ 


Toronto (530) Toronto Metropolitan Municipality, The Regional 
Municipalities of Durham, York, Peel and Halton (excluding 
the city of Burlington) 


Southwest 

London (560) The counties of Oxford, Elgin and Middlesex 

Windsor-Sarnia (570) The counties of Kent, Lambton and Essex 

Stratford-Bruce Peninsula (580) The counties of Perth, Huron, Bruce and Grey 

North 

Northeast (590) The districts of Nipissing, Parry Sound, Manitoulin, Sudbury, 
Timiskaming, Cochrane, Algoma, and the Sudbury Regional 
Municipality 

Northwest (595) The districts of Thunder Bay, Rainy River and Kenora 


1. Labour Force Survey Region 530 closely matches the GTA, except that it excludes the city of Burlington. 
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